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VACATIONISTS, PLEASE NOTE! 5 ‘ 
“An earnest minister once preached a vacation sermon on ‘A Room Without a Bath.’ His 
point was that we should no more think of vacationing anywhere without the benefit of 
cleansing agents, than we should think of vacationing without the refreshing, cleansing, and 
energizing benefits of attendance at the divine services of God’s house. Wherever we are, and 
whatever the weather may be during these summer months, let us not permit our loyalty to 
Christ and His Church to slacken.” ... “I was glad when they said unto me, ‘Let us go into 
the house of the Lord!’ ” 
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THE LISKAR 


FROM TSINGTAO, CHINA 

Tue LuTHeran learns through a brief 
letter received on May 31 from Tsingtao, 
China, that our Mission in that section of 
Shantung is “carrying on.” Pastor P. P. 
Anspach writes that recently the Mission 
has opened a number of temporary pri- 
mary schools in villages where Christian 
congregations have been formed; the gov- 
ernment schools have been closed and the 
church is coming to the rescue of the 
pupils. An indication of the extent to 
which the Mission has grown lies in the 
fact that young people of our congrega- 
tions are taking over the teaching posi- 
tions. They had not completed their edu- 
cation when the trouble reached them and 
plan to return to their own higher schools 
as soon as it is possible. 

Early in March, Pastor Anspach writes, 
the Tsingtao International Relief Associa- 
tion opened a porridge kitchen in an in- 
dustrial suburb of this city. This kitchen 
is operated on the property of our Lu- 
theran Church’s Mission, and the staff of 
our own people under the leadership of 
the local evangelist carries on the work. 
About one thousand persons are fed each 
day. This kitchen is one of two which is 
operated by our Mission as the agent of 
the International Relief Association. All 
told about 1,300 persons are fed daily. 

The operation of kitchens interrupts 
neither the preaching of the Gospel nor 
the ministrations carried on at the hos- 
pital. In the latter clinical work is offered 
to those who patronize the kitchens as 
well as refugee camps. 

Pastor Anspach reminds the home church 
that April 15 was the fortieth anniversary 
of the arrival of the first missionary in 
this Shantung field. He came from the 
Berlin Missionary Society which had 
charge of this work until post-war con- 
ditions compelled them to ask that the 
United Lutheran Church relieve them of 
the expense involved. The anniversary 
will be celebrated by the missionaries now 
in the field. 

A note of mourning is found in the com- 
munication. A paragraph reads: “As far 
as we know only three Christians on our 
field have been killed in connection with 
the ‘China Incident.’ These were all lay- 
men and were innocent victims of the god 
of war.” 


A GIFT OF WATER 
By Ethel Stevenson 


“A HOSPITAL without water in a country 
where the heat is often time unendurable!” 
This was the appalling statement made by 
Miss Lottie Martin last year in addressing 
the Women’s Missionary Society at Mes- 
siah Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fifteen years ago, Miss Martin, sitting in 
a pew at Messiah Church, heard the call 
of Jesus to brotherhood and service. After 
training at the University Hospital, she 
sailed for India, where she has been work- 
ing tirelessly to make sick bodies well and 
to bring sick spirits to Jesus. 

Her statement was startling and chal- 
lenging, and one not to be forgotten. For 
a true Christian, endowed with the spirit 
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of Christ, must identify himself with suf- 
fering all over the world. Dr. Ross Stover, 
the pastor, presented the great need of 
water in the Rentichintala Hospital to the 
people of his congregation, and over four 
hundred dollars were collected to dig a 
well in India. 

Miss Martin, now on her way to India, 
will be a bringer of the good news that a 
well, to be called, “Philadelphia’s Friendly 
Well,” will be dug on the hospital grounds 
in the near future. And in this world of 
hate and greed and bloodshed, may the 
people of India feel the love and brother- 
hood that goes with this gift, when they 
read the words of Jesus to be inscribed on 
the well: “Whosoever drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again: But whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst; but the water that I 
shall give him shall be in him a well of 
water springing up into everlasting life.” 


GRATIFYING RESPONSE 


Annual Roll Call of Pittsburgh Inner Mis- 
sion Society Shows Continued Interest 


More THAN two hundred pastors and 
congregational leaders initiated the An- 
nual Roll Call of the Pittsburgh Inner 
Mission Society at the annual dinner held 
in the downtown Y. M. C. A. April 29. 
With the inspiration of the beautiful poster, 
which: again comes from Pittsburgh this 
year, and the slogan—“That They May 
Know Him’—workers in 175 different 
churches went out May 15 to enroll Lu- 
therans for this distinctive Lutheran serv- 
ice—Inner Missions. 

The program of the evening dramatically 
portrayed Inner Mission service, and gave 
definite proof of the blessed fruits which 
have been experienced. Warden John Mc- 
Neil of the Alleghany County Prison spoke 
briefly of the value of religious work 
among the twenty thousand men and 
women who entered his prison during 1937. 
What does Inner Mission mean? was an- 
swered by several who had experienced 
its ministry and who voluntarily came 
to testify. A young man walked unhesitat- 
ingly to the microphone and testified that 
he had met the Inner Mission pastors in 
prison. Here they had given him a second 
chance. They had followed his course 
after his discharge—and by their encour- 
agement and help, his family had been re- 
stored and he had found Christ. A blind 
patient of the tuberculosis department of 
the big city hospital sat at the piano and 
testified through music, accompanying the 
workers who sing in her ward. 

The great program of the Pittsburgh 
Society was brought to the workers in pic- 
tures taken on the field and projected on 
the screen, while the superintendent out- 
lined the far reaches of this Christian 
service into the lives of men and women. 

There followed a playlet, “The Other 
Half,’ presented by the young people of 
Christ Lutheran Church, the Rev. E. A. 
Ortner pastor, assisted by members of the 
Inner Mission staff. Actual scenes and ex- 
periences were portrayed to make the 
meaning of Inner Mission service real, a 
visit to a home of poverty where a Lu- 
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theran family finds happiness in a shack 
despite their poor circumstances, and 
where they can share their crust of bread 
with their even less fortunate neighbors; 
a visit to a room in the County Home 
where a Lutheran sends out his cheer to 
others even though he is paralyzed and 
lives in a wheel chair; a glimpse into a 
prison cell where the Inner Mission pas- 
tor helps men to face their problems. The 
play .ends with the ringing telephones at 
the Inner Mission office where the whole 
drama of life is enacted. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
SYNOD NOW FUNCTIONING 


Pastors and lay delegates of the West 
Pennsylvania Synod, formed 1825; of the 
East Pennsylvania and Alleghany Synods, 
formed May and September, 1842; and of 
the Susquehanna Synod, formed 1855; met 
in Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., June 7 
and 8, to effect a merger into the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod. The chief items of 
business were formal adoption of the char- 
ter and constitution recommended by the 
constituent synods at their annual meet- 
ings May 17 and 18, and the election of 
officers: President, M. R. Hamsher, D.D. 
(West Pennsylvania Synod), Mechanics- 
burg, Pa.; secretary, Joseph D. Krout, D.D., 
(East Pennsylvania Synod), Audubon, 
N. J.; treasurer, Mr. R. L. Schroyer (Sus- 
quehanna Synod), Selinsgrove, Pa. 


A MERGER 


Lutheran Welfare Society of Wisconsin and 
Milwaukee Inner Mission Society Unite 


Tue LuTHeran Welfare Society of Wis- 
consin and the Milwaukee Inner Mission 
Society have unanimously voted to merge. 

May 13 the Milwaukee Inner Mission 
Society unanimously voiced its desire to 
become a part of the state society. May 
25 the Lutheran Welfare Society unanim- 
ously voted for the merger. The merger 
has come after much careful study and 
prayerful consideration. 

The Co-ordinating Committee, consist- 
ing of three members from each society, 


had made the study and drawn up the 


recommendations which were first passed 
by the Board of Directors of the respec- 
tive societies, and then by the societies 
themselves. The chairman of this commit- 
tee was the Rev. G. A. Herbert, the secre- 
tary, Miss Lillian Franzen. Other mem- 
bers of the committee were the Rev. E. S. 
Hjortland, the Rev. August Baetke, Mr. 
J. W. Jouno, and the Rev. A. Streich. 

The Board of Directors of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society of Wisconsin was increased 
from twelve members to eighteen. 

The merger of the two societies will go 
into effect August 1, 1938. 
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IN THE NATION'S EYE 


Veterans of the Civil War, Blue and Gray, at Gettysburg, Pa., for 75th Anniversary of Battle 
President Hanson and College Hosts for the Gathering 


By Pror: RoBert FOoRTENBAUGH 


THE campus of Gettysburg College, oldest Lutheran col- 
lege in America, will be the focal point of national attention, 
June 29-July 6, as the place of accommodation of thousands 
of Civil War veterans, honored guests, and officials of many 
states and of the United States. Several years ago when the 


GLATFELTER HALL 
The National Broadcasting Company’s Headquarters 


Pennsylvania State Commission on the Seventy-fifth Anni- 
versary of the Battle of Gettysburg, which is also to mark 
the final reunion of the wearers of the “Blue and the Gray,” 
began laying its plans for this notable event, President Henry 
W. A. Hanson of Gettysburg College, a member of the Com- 
mission, generously placed at its disposal the 100-acre cam- 
pus and all the fine building equipment. The terms under 
which this offer was made included the free use of these 
grounds and buildings and required only that all property 
be restored to the condition in which it was originally 
found. The Commission accepted this offer and designated 
the college plant as the place of central significance. 
On the fifty-acre rear campus, acquired 
by the college in 1934, there is now arising a 
veritable city community with living ac- 
commodations for 6,000 persons and with ail 
the features and conveniences of modern city 
life, including electric lights, shower baths, 
_etc. In addition to some hundreds of men of 
)the state police, state militia, and medical 
corps of the United States Army, who will 
serye the camp, quarters are being prepared 
for 2,500 Civil War veterans, each of whom 
will have a personal companion of his own 
choice. These 5,000 special guests will be 
housed in 2,500 tropical tents, with wooden 
frames, equipped and furnished with screen 
doors, cots with mattresses, armchairs, rugs, 
and toilet accessories. Kitchen and dining 
room facilities are being prepared for the 
total number in camp. 
The construction of the camp, which is em- 
ploying 300 men, is probably the largest of its kind ever 
| undertaken. All lumber used is new, and already 763,000 
_ board feet have been ordered for use in the building of the 
‘tent frames, auxiliary buildings, such as kitchens, latrines, 
shower bath rooms, etc., and in the laying of seven miles of 


boardwalk. All construction work on the campus is being 
carried on under the direction of Major Coleman B. Mark, 
superintendent of the Indiantown Gap Military Reservation 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. All the facilities and 
much of the equipment of the reservation have been made 
available for this project. 

While the annual Summer School of the college will begin 
its six-weeks’ term June 20 and so will occupy space in the 
classroom buildings, the rest of the building equipment and 
the remaining fifty acres of the campus will be in use either 
for service to the official guests or as living quarters for 
them. ‘The campus and buildings of the women’s division 
will be given over to the entertainment of special guests, 
including descendants of the prominent figures of the Civil 
War, ambassadors, and the governors of twenty-nine states 
and their staffs. Historic “Old Dorm,” the original college 
building now completing one hundred years of unbroken 
service, will re-assume its merciful function of July-August 
1863 and again become a hospital, also providing living quar- 
ters for forty trained nurses. At the main camp there will 
also be hospital facilities in six hospital tents with a capacity 
of twenty-five each, under the care and direction of the 
First Medical Regiment, United States Army, comprising 
278 enlisted men and 25 medical officers. McKnight Hall will 
provide quarters for special correspondents of the nation’s 
press. The “White House,” home of the president of the 
college and a relic of Civil War days, will entertain distin- 
guished guests, including President Roosevelt. Mrs. Hanson, 
as one of the hostesses of the Commonwealth, will be “at 
home” throughout the days of the celebration. The top floor 
of Glatfelter Hall will contain one of the main control rooms 
for the National Broadcasting Company which is covering 
the entire period with national and international hook-ups. 
The entire campus will be under military guard and entrance 
thereon will be only by pass. 

The program centers about the three days, July 1, 2 and 3, 
the anniversary days of the great conflict of ’63. July 1 
(Friday) will be Governors’ Day with appropriate exer- 


Distinguished visitors will be accommodated here 


cises; July 2 (Saturday) will be Veterans’ Day with special 
participation by veterans of later wars. A mammoth parade 
will feature this day, with competitions of drum and bugle 
corps, drill teams, etc. The review of this parade will take 
place on Memorial Field, the college football field, upon 
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which stands to seat 10,000 persons will be erected. On Sun- 
day, July 3, a great religious service will be held again on 
Memorial Field, and in the afternoon, at the time of Pickett’s 
Charge of seventy-five years before, President Roosevelt 
will dedicate the “Eternal Light of Peace” Memorial Monu- 
ment which has been erected by the joint efforts of six 
states as a token of peace in the nation and the end of sec- 
tional animosity. This has been placed on a commanding 
spot on Oak Hill, about a mile north of the college grounds. 
It was designed by Paul Cret and will be surmounted by a 
torch from which every night through the years will flame 
the “Eternal Light of Peace,” a fitting last and permanent 
message of both the Blue and the Gray. 

On July 4 the celebration will be concluded by a grand 
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military display in the afternoon provided by some 3,000 
Regular Army men who will encamp throughout the cele- 
bration on the field between Seminary Ridge and Cemetery 
Ridge, south of the town. In the evening a magnificent dis- 
play of fireworks will bring the scheduled attraction of the 
celebration to a close. Veterans and guests will tarry until 
the sixth, when the “Final Reunion” comes officially to 
an end. 

Gettysburg College will indeed be in the center of things 
of national interest. This is in part by reason of the excel- 
lent facilities which it has to offer but in part also, and with 
great propriety, because of its connection with the Battle of 
Gettysburg. Some description of this connection will be 
given in a later issue of this paper. 


AT A FORK IN THE ROAD 


World Lutheranism Reaches Place of Choice in Sphere of Duty to World Christianity 
THe LUTHERAN Interviews President Knubel 


Tue PRESIDENT of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, returned to New York after a trip to 
Europe, where he had been in two capacities. Neither of 
these was, strictly speaking, in his executive relationships 
to the United Lutheran Church in America. One of them 
had to do with conditions and policies of the Christian 
Church in its broadest sense and with the Protestant group 
of that Church more specifically. He had been invited last 
January by delegates who had been in Europe in 1937 at the 
ecumenical conferences of Oxford and Edinburgh to rep- 
resent the Lutheran Church in America at a conference 
held in Utrecht, Holland, early last month. In the second 
place he had an engagement in Uppsala, Sweden, as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention. In a sense, here were two ecumenical meetings. 
Naturally Tue LUTHERAN was eager to hear from President 
Knubel’s own lips concerning the impressions that had been 
made upon him. In the interview the time relationship of 
the two conferences was observed and we began with the 
one at Utrecht and closed with some brief statements con- 
cerning the gathering at Uppsala. This latter we will use 
in the next issue of THe LUTHERAN, when the report of the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention as prepared by Dr. Ralph H. Long, Executive 
Secretary of the National Lutheran Council and member of 
the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, will be published. 

We had some slight curiosity with reference to the selec- 
tion of the city of Utrecht for the gathering of distinguished 
Protestant churchmen and found no particular ecclesiastical 
explanation. The con- 
venience of the city 
to those who would 
be summoned to con- 
fer together, and 
perhaps a certain 
amount of eccle- 
siastical neutrality, 
seem to have been 
the only reasons why 
this place was chosen. 
That, however, which 
was most prom- 
inently in mind was 
the fact that Lu- 
theranism, and in 
particular American 
Lutheranism, was 
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directly interested in this interdenominational gathering. It 
should be understood that Dr. Knubel was there as the rep- 
resentative of his own general body and also of the other 
Lutheran general bodies in this country, the Synodical Con- 
ference excepted. We had seen some rather sweeping state- 
ments sent over by representatives of the secular press. It 
was announced by some American dailies that sixty dele- 
gates from churches had assembled in Utrecht and were 
ready to form a kind of super-church that would go far in 
influencing the policies of 300,000,000 of the 500,000,000 
Christians of the world. So we put the question first of all 
to Dr. Knubel: “Was the statement true? Had Lutheranism 
joined in an association with other groups in what would 
sooner or later develop into an organically united body with 
powers of legislation and administration?” 

He said, “No, nothing of the sort. Such an idea was not 
discussed at any time during the deliberations in Utrecht; 
so far as I know there was not even a thought of so radical 
a step in the minds of those present as delegates.” 

“What, then, is the significance of this unique event in the 
history of the Christian world?” we asked. ‘ 


New Relationship to New Circumstances 

Dr. Knubel replied, “You might say that this is an adven- 
ture into new relationships so far as Lutheranism is con- 
cerned, including, of course, the United Lutheran,.Church in 
America. We have come to a fork in the road. It is not an 
occasion in which we think back into the past in search of 
mistakes that have been made, but one in which we examine 
the conditions of the present time with regard to the future. 
It is realized that we 
are now at the point 
when a choice must 
be made between re- 
lationships with fel- 
low Christian bodies 
and a policy of sep- 
aration from them. 
What makes the time 
one of choice is the 
situation that has de- 
veloped in the world 
in the midst of which 
the Church is com- 
missioned to labor. 
This demands that 
our relationships and 
responsibilities be 
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subjected to a process of careful rethinking.” 

Dr. Knubel continued, “It has become very evident to 
those who are called upon to give thought to the relation- 
ships and policies of Christian churches that Christianity 
everywhere is conscious of confronting new problems, or 
perhaps one should say the sharpening of old problems. 
This situation has arisen from two sources. One is the mani- 
fest secularism of the world. By this one means the expulsion 
of whatever is concerned with spiritual forces and the 
destinies of man when his spiritual attributes are given con- 
sideration. The philosophies of materialism or of opportunism 
have had freedom to circulate and impress themselves upon 
the minds of people everywhere, and thus the Church every- 
where has become conscious of the problem it must solve. 


Governments’ Expansion of Controls 


“The second phase of the situation is that which becomes 
evident when one observes the new activities assumed by 
various governments. There is very evidently a tendency 
of the state to assume obligations to society hitherto left 
largely to the Church and to undertake to acquire for itself 
obvious indication of this attitude of the State toward the 
control of whatever resources and associations it considers 
necessary to meet these obligations. In America the most 
people are found in the movements toward what we have 
come to call ‘social security.’ But what is engaging attention 
under that title in America has long been thought of in 
many portions of Europe, and in recent years has been de- 
veloped into definite forms of government. This is what I 
mean by the sharpening of an old problem. Of course the 
Church has always had to think of its work in regard to the 
status of the people to whom it took the Gospel; but at this 
particular time one finds its two sources of disturbance to 
be secularism and the absorption by government of control 
of the social order.” 

“Do you consider,” we asked, “that the men who assembled 
at Utrecht were outstanding churchmen?” 


Dr. Knubel replied, “Yes. Many of them have been in 
the forefront of the investigation of the questions that were 
in conference at Utrecht. They are trusted by the various 
churches from whose membership they were chosen and are 
very serious in their desire to have the Church take the part 
which is proper for it to have in this present social crisis.” 


Situation Can Be Met Successfully 


From this explanation of the occasion for the gathering 
at Utrecht the conversation turned to the state of mind in 
which the distinguished representatives of the churches were 
when they adjourned. 

“Do they consider that a way of solving the problems that 
confront the churches was reached by them during this 
conference last month?” 

Dr. Knubel replied, “They are not yet at the stage of 
forming conclusions as to the future. They are, however, 
convinced that there will be value to the entirety of Chris- 
tendom as the result of conferences following this one which 
has just been concluded. Because of the unanimity of dis- 
cernment amongst those in attendance, plans have been 
drafted that will result in the formulation of a Constitution 
for a World Council of Churches. This will be submitted to 
all the Churches, asking them to send official represen- 
tatives to a general assembly to occur probably two years 
hence. Then and there a final constitution will be adopted 
and an organization will come into existence. It is agreed 
that as a part of this proposed constitution there will be a 
doctrinal basis which will state that only such churches are 
eligible to participate as accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour. The purposes of the organization will grow 
out of previous ecumenical conferences, such as that of Faith 
and Order and Life and Work. These have already fore- 
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cast possibilities of productive conferences.” Concerning 
this future gathering Dr. Knubel explained: 

“When the conference at Utrecht was concluded those in 
attendance had reached the understanding that there is to 
be a General Assembly meeting every five years, constituted 
of not more than 450 members, all of whom are to be official 
representatives of churches. In the interim a Central Com- 
mittee of 90 shall meet ordinarily every year. In both the 
General Assembly and the Central Committee an effort will 
be made whereby approximately one-third of those selected 
will be from the laity, both male and female. The allocation 
of members is as follows: 17 from the orthodox churches; 
22 from the continent of Europe; 12 from Great Britain and 
Ireland; 18 from the United States and Canada; 10 from 
Asia, Africa, Latin America and the Pacific Islands; 5 from 
South Africa and Australasia, and 6 representing eccle- 
siastical minorities not otherwise granted adequate repre- 
sentation above. Multiply each of these constituencies of 
the Central Committee by five, and the number of delegates 
from each group eligible for the General Assembly is 
obtained.” 


Creeds as Credentials 

Dr. Knubel spoke particularly with reference to the basis 
of assigning representation. Said he, “We of the Lutheran 
Church are contending strongly for what we call ‘confes- 
sional representation’ in distinction from territorial. We 
have on this point the co-operation of the orthodox church 
but not much agreement in the remainder of the groups that 
were represented. However, the Lutherans took an active 
part in the debate upon this principle and undoubtedly pro- 
duced a favorable impression upon those conferring at 
Utrecht. That progress was made in the direction of the 
adoption of this principle is indicated by the fact that a sen- 
tence was introduced into the constitution which contem- 
plates a possible change in the present arrangement.” 

At the close of the interview we again referred to the 
possibilities of “entangling alliances” that might prove em- 
barrassing to the freedom of action upon which the Lu- 
therans in America are very insistent. We put the question 
in this way: “Did there seem to be in the group at Utrecht 
the idea that before the plans could be made practical there 
would necessarily be established some directive authority 
from a central organization over the churches that were par- 
ticipating?” We said, “You know, Dr. Knubel, there are 
some men in America who believe that the troubles of the 
Church will be solved, and its energies will be quickened, 
only when denominational lines have been erased. Was that 
feeling prominent at Utrecht?” 

He said, “No,” and again reminded the interviewer that 
the purposes of the projected organization are “the facilita- 
tion of common action by the churches; the promotion of 
co-operation in study; the promotion of ecclesiastical con- 
sciousness among Christians; the establishment of relations 
with denominational federations of world-wide scope, and 
with other ecumenical movements; the calling of world con- 
ferences on specific subjects as occasion may require.” Then 
he emphasized, “The World Council, however, shall not leg- 
islate for the churches, and it may act only to offer counsel 
and to provide opportunity of united action in matters of 
common interest.” 

From Utrecht the interview was shifted to Uppsala to the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention, which will be reported next week. 


“T expect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
therefore that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to 
any fellow creature, let me do it now. Let me not defer or 
neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again.” 

——Credited to a Quaker Author. 
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IN THE MAYOR'S OFFICE 


Shelby, Ohio’s, 7,000 Citizens Choose Lutheran Pastor to Head Municipal Administration 
By Starr CONTRIBUTOR GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


WE sat in the police radio room, where the 
loud speaker was pouring forth almost con- 
tinuously information being broadcast over 
large areas of three states. Numbers and other 
data concerning automobiles that had disap- 
peared, similar information concerning auto- 
mobiles that had been found, description of in- 
dividuals,—mercy calls,—one of them about a 
mother nearing death in Indianapolis and plead- 
ing for a last word with her son. “Would the 
Toledo police please expedite? The son was 


working in a manufacturing plant in that city,— 1) 


Toledo calling. Toledo calling Indianapolis. ... 
Toledo calling Indianapolis. On your call to 
locate . On your call to locate . Party 
located and information transmitted. Party 
located and information transmitted. Toledo signing off.” 

We were in the headquarters of the police department of 
the smallest municipality in Ohio, equipped with a police 
radio system. It was a spick and span place, convenient even 
though small. Overhead, on the second floor of the city 
hall, there were sounds suggesting carpentry,—hammering, 
sawing, and faint swishing sounds like a plane skimming 
off the surface of a board. 

Those sounds, the gentleman who sat on the other side 
of the little room explained, were a by-product of the in- 
dustry going into fitting out the new police headquarters. 
That seemed casual enough at the time,—but later I discov- 
ered that the transactions upstairs had their dramatic 
qualities. 


Much Trusted 

The gentleman on the other side of the room was an alert, 
thoughtful, and very approachable person, nearing middle 
age, and unquestionably he knew what he was about. He 
was the Honorable D. Bruce Young, mayor of the city,— 
Shelby, Ohio. And likewise. he was the Reverend D. Bruce 
Young, Doctor of Divinity and pastor of the Lutheran con- 
gregation of eight hundred souls in the community, and a 
clerical member of the Synod of Ohio of the United Lu- 
theran Church. 

He sat in police headquarters as the boss of the place. He 
was director of public safety and the official immediately in 
charge of both police and fire departments. He was also 
director of public service; and public service in Shelby is 
rather inclusive. The director of public service is in sole 
charge of streets and sewers, public construction, and the 
operation of the municipally owned electric and water 
plants, also of a rather multitudinous detail of other matters. 
More than that, he was city purchasing agent. Annually, the 
city of Shelby expends from $350,000 to $500,000, the amount 
varying with the cost of public construction in the year. 
Whatever the amount expended in any year, every cent 
expended goes out of the city treasury on vouchers signed 
by the official in whose office the executive responsibility 
of the city is merged. 

In Ohio, school children learn that they are citizens of 
two republics, the United States of America, and the State 
of Ohio. But in more than twenty municipalities of Ohio, 
you may live and be a citizen of three republics,—the na- 
tion, the state and the municipality. For those municipalities 
are republics by virtue of the state constitution and of the 
acts of their citizenry in adopting their own homemade 
municipal constitutions. Those municipal constitutions,— 
called charters,—determine the form and powers of the local 
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government, leaving operative only the general 
laws of the state, as they apply equally to all 
individuals everywhere within its bounds. But 
when the legislature enacts a law directed spe- 
cifically and exclusively at municipalities, the 
attitude in those twenty or more municipalities 
is that while the law may be constitutional else- 
where so far as the organic law of the state and 
the nation are concerned, its validity in the 
municipality is determined by the local con- 
stitution. 

Shelby is one of those municipalities,—by 
which token the mayor of Shelby is a chief mag- 
istrate who may receive in his office the gov- 
ernor of the state or the President of the nation 
as their superior in certain matters, rather than 
their subordinate. In those matters, when he speaks his word 
is law,—while their word upon the same matters is merely 
that of a private citizen, beholden to him. The mayor of 
Shelby can be no mere functionary and last long in the office. 
The present mayor of Shelby has lasted well,—he has held 
the office since January 1, 1934. 

And he has never been an office seeker,—never cam- 
paigned for election. He consented to his nomination for the 
office because he was convinced that a minister, as a citizen 
of the land, has civic duties a Christian must not shirk. 
When, without solicitation on his part, a widespread senti- 
ment became clearly evident through the community that 
he should assume the duties of mayor, he accepted what 
many others insisted was his civic duty. He made his posi- 
tion unmistakable,—he was going to give the whole com- 
munity the best service within his abilities, but a minister 
in public office should be an honest citizen in public office 
and not a peculiar phenomenon. 


Strictly Business 

If any expected the new mayor to insist upon special pre- 
rogatives because he was a clergyman, they were disillu- 
sioned. Men came from a distance to transact business with 
the mayor of Shelby, completed their negotiations, and went 
away without learning that the mayor was also a clergy- 
man. But they respected his integrity as a public servant 
who transacted the business of his office with intelligence, 
frankness and dispatch. He was not trying to clericalize the 
municipal government, but he was trying and succeeding in 
making it function for the purpose for which it existed. 

Neither were there disappointed outcries of “And I thought 
he was a preacher!” The government of the community was 
being conducted in the spirit in which preachers all over 
the land were saying such affairs should be handled,—but in 
this case the preacher was not standing by and advising. He 
was actually toiling with the realities of getting it done. He 
was demonstrating not what a clergyman in particular, but 
what any Christian, should do in public office. 


There is a popular conception that a minister in public 


office will be inevitably a civic reformer. The mayor of 
Shelby did not live up to that specification. There were 
changes,—but the changes were in individuals, rather than 
in externals,—changes in spirit, rather than in form. The 
whole process was a matter of first putting something into 
the public life of the community, rather than of driving 
somebody out of the community. 

There is sometimes the apprehension that government is 
a seesawing conflict between the forces of righteousness and 
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evil, with about half the community on each side fighting 
it out, and that when the righteous gain the seat of power 
their manifest destiny is to bludgeon the wicked with the 
club of the law. In Shelby there are no individuals tagged 
righteous or branded wicked, but there are 7,000 human 
beings living there regularly, and in the eyes of the mayor 
they are what they appear to be,—human beings. They 
have all the human good and bad points,—but instead of 
seeing that first, he sees instead the human beings. 

And the mayor deals with them,—not as partisans of per- 
fection, in some cases, nor as children of perdition in others, 
—hbut as human beings, each of whom needs what govern- 
ment, rightly conducted, can do for him or her. What the 
government does to them and with them it does for them 
and their good. 

Practical Probation 

That was illustrated in our tour of inspection of the City 
Hall, in which the hammering and sawing and planing up- 
stairs were fully elucidated. The new police headquarters 
had more of the air of a cottage being constructed as a home 
for a newly wedded couple than as a grim citadel from which 
the law would vent wrath upon evil doers. It was complete,— 
and I may say that without guessing. Among the odd jobs 
of my lifetime, I have installed two of the bureaus of crim- 
inal identification now existing in this country. But the in- 
stallation at Shelby would cure me of any boasting about 
it. The thoroughness, completeness and cheerfulness of it 
was really a surprise. Whoever is brought into police head- 
quarters at Shelby to be “mugged” and finger-printed is 
not hauled into an atmosphere suggesting degradation,— 
any more than the well appointed office of a physician sug- 
gests that. 

The one man who was fitting up the new headquarters was 
unquestionably a good workman. He was serving six months’ 
jail sentence after having failed to make good on probation. 
But he was not being degraded. He was being disciplined, 
and he liked it. He was getting something out of the experi- 
ence he once lost hope of ever having again. 

The man had a bed in the jail, and was locked up there 
after supper time. He was taking his meals at a restaurant, 
like other citizens. 

There is no coddling in the administration of law in 
Shelby. Law is something to be respected, as was evident 
from a transaction in the radio room. A youth had forged 
a check and obtained five dollars on it. The necessary in- 
formation concerning the matter had been broadcast, and 
the police in Columbus had apprehended 
the youth. Preparations were made im- 
mediately to bring the prisoner to the 
Shelby jail. Half an hour later a long 
distance telephone call came in from 
Columbus. A friend of the prisoner was 
ready to fix things up,—take up the 
forged check and pay all costs. 

But no one in authority in Shelby was 
interested in the proposal,—their busi- 
ness was to execute the law, not to com- 
pound felonies. But there was a place to 
make the proposal,—in court, when the 
prisoner was given a hearing. The party 
at the Columbus end of the line evidently 
wanted an idea as to how the judge 
would take the proposal. If the party at 
the Shelby end of the line had such an 
idea, he was not giving it out,—the law 
was simply going to take the young man 
into court, where his case belonged. The 
party at Columbus thought it was just 
too bad that a little five dollar escapade 
could not be fixed up,—to the party at 
Shelby the five dollar feature of the case 
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“COME UNTO ME” 


“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.’ 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


Tue Lorp of Life, within whose earthly breast 
Compassion dwelt and love for all mankind, 
Beheld the lame, the palsied, and the blind, 
The lepers, heavy laden and distressed, 

The helpless poor, discouraged and oppressed, 
The ragged beggars, and the sick in mind; 

He spake to them in accents soft and kind: 
“Come unto me, and I will give you rest.” 


O weary hands, O aching, tired feet, 

O sightless eyes, O broken, bleeding heart, 

O fainting soul, there is a rest for thee; 

There is a Saviour waiting now to greet 

With loving words each soul that dwells apart, 
To speak as once He spake in Galilee. 


was not the important element. The prisoner was important, 
and he was important because of his expressed attitude to- 
ward law. The authorities in Shelby were anxious to help 
him, too,—to be a good, self-respecting, law-respecting 
citizen. 

“You can’t get the Gospel into human living by trying to 
put it on the statute book,” Doctor Young explained to me, 
outlining his philosophy of the Christian in the world today. 
“The Gospel won’t go down upon the pages of statute books. 
When you think you have it all in shape for that process, 
and you print it,—what have you? You have law,—and law 
condemns, but cannot save. 


Christian-Civil Responsibilities 

“When we remember that the purpose of God toward men 
is to save them,—and that men are saved only by the Gos- 
pel, you must find some way of getting the Gospel to them. 
You cannot Christianize the social order through the statute 
books. Nor can you Christianize it by trying to deal first 
with the social order. 

“You can deal only with individuals, and the impact must 
be that of one personality upon another. Christianity gets 
into the lives of the people who inhabit this earth only as 
Christians are willing to step into the environment in which 
people live and assume Christian responsibilities there. They 
must try to influence others for Christ by their daily living, 
and not by detached advice. 

“You can put Christian principles into 
the conditions under which people live 
only by putting Christian personality 
into those conditions. You have only 
your own personality to put into them. 

“We must drop the notion that Chris- 
tians may stand aloof from the world and 
help it by giving advice and issuing 
commands. Christians can help the world 
only by living in it,—as Christians,— 
living in it, and serving in it.” 

Doctor Young’s service to his com- 
munity as mayor has not meant the re- 
linquishing of his pastoral duties. He is 
still the shepherd of the flock of the First 
Lutheran Church of Shelby, where in 
addition to preaching each Sunday he 
teaches the Men’s Bible Class, which has 
averaged in attendance one hundred 
forty for the past ten years. He is as- 
sisted by an associate pastor, the Rev. 
M. P. Paetznick. But the active leader- 
ship of the congregation remains with 
Doctor Young, and he leads a busy life. 
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THE SYNOD OF OHIO 


By Herman L. Gilbert, Synod of Ohio Publicity Director 


Marken By devotional periods of an unusual character and 
attended by 317 pastors and lay delegates from 280 congre- 
gations, the eighteenth annual convention of the Synod of 
Ohio was graciously entertained by Trinity Church, Canton, 
E. C. Herman, D.D., pastor, May 16-19. This was a special 
feature in the centennial program of Trinity Church. Dr. 
Herman has enjoyed a pastorate of seventeen years, the 
longest in the history of the church. 

The convention theme was, “The Church—Three Secrets 
of Her Power.” Serving in a most capable and charming 
manner throughout the convention, the Rev. John W. Rilling 
of Trinity Church, Lakewood, directed the devotional periods 
as chaplain. A clerical choir, under the direction of the Rev. 
F. M. Otto, chairman of the synodical music committee, sang 
the Service and chorals. Dr. Ulrich Leupold, graduate in 
theology and music from the University of Berlin, Germany, 
who recently came to America, was the guest organist. 

Opening services of the convention were conducted May 
16 at 3.30 P. M. under the leadership of Pastor Herman and 
Chaplain Rilling. G. W. Miley, D.D., Augsburg Church, 
Toledo, preached the sermon on the subject, “The Splendor 
of Man’s Destiny.” 


Constitution Accepted 


The formal opening of synod and adoption of the order of 
business followed the Monday evening suffrages, Joseph 
Sittler, D.D., president of the Synod of Ohio, presiding. The 
Rev. Joseph W. Frease, secretary and director of Religious 
Education and Young People’s Work, was present to record 
minutes on suggested revisions to the proposed amended 
constitution and by-laws, which were brought by a special 
committee for discussion. A new constitution and by-laws 
were officially accepted Monday evening, the first reading 
and debate having been a part of the 1937 convention. 

A significant addition to the new constitution is the incor- 
poration of a Ministerium, constituted by the ordained min- 
isters of synod, one-third of which shall compose a quorum. 
A regular session of the body shall be held in connection 
with the regular convention of synod when the Examining 
Committee is prepared to report its recommendations in the 
matter of applicants for ordination or membership. All cases 
of heresy in doctrine or citations for discipline shall be 
brought before this body in executive session. 

The by-laws specify that the director of Religious Educa- 
tion and Young People’s Work shall give his entire time to 
his office. Most recently this office has been combined with 
that of secretary of synod. 


Challenging and inspiring meditations were given Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday at 11.25 A. M. following the 
business sessions. The Rev. Joseph Sittler, Jr., pastor of 
Messiah Church, Cleveland Heights, spoke on “Grace 
Abounding”; the Rev. Frank F. Secrist, pastor of Second- 
Trinity Church, Dayton, preached Wednesday on “The Never 
Failing Power to Love”; and the Rev. Herbert N. Gourley, 
pastor of First Church, Troy, concluded the series Thursday 
by speaking on the subject, “The Bond of Fellowship.” 
Chaplain Rilling preached the sermon. at the confessional 
service Wednesday afternoon, using for his theme, “The Sin 
Which Doth So Easily Beset Us.” Assistance in this service 
was given by A. M. Himes, D.D., pastor of First Church, 
Cambridge, and president of the Central Conference. 

The three noon-day devotional speakers were guest 
preachers over radio station WHBC, arrangements having 
been made by the chaplain and the publicity committee. 

A beautiful and impressive memorial service was con- 
ducted Wednesday afternoon for ten deceased pastors and 
professors. Harold B. Ernsberger, D.D., pastor of Calvary 
Church, Cleveland, and necrologist, conducted the service, 
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and Charles D. Besch, D.D., pastor of Zion Church, Canton, 
ably preached the memorial sermon. The clerical choir sang 
the liturgical settings for the Burial of the Dead and other 
appropriate music. The necrologist read the deceased mem- 
bers as follows: Paul W. Koller, D.D., late executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions; B. W. Ziegler, D.D., 
Findlay, retired; Hugo Hamfeldt, D.D., St. Lucas Church, 
Toledo; the Rev. Orville B. Lauver, Holy Trinity Church, 
Newark; Prof. T. Bruce Birch, Ph.D., LL.D., late professor 
of philosophy at Wittenberg College, Springfield; the Rev. 
John M. Wenrich, Stoutsville Parish; the Rev. Alfred 
Dittmar, Grace Church, Steubenville; Martin L. Wagner, 
D.D., Dayton, retired; Samuel Schwarm, D.D., Springfield, 
retired; and Prof. Leander S. Keyser, D.D., Springfield, late 
professor emeritus of Systematic Theology, Hamma Divinity 
School. Professor Keyser had retained his membership in 
the Michigan Synod. 

Approximately 250 persons attended the Fellowship Ban- 
quet Tuesday evening which was under the supervision of 
the Committee on Lutheran Students. Dr. Franklin H. Mc- 
Nutt, director of the division of Higher Education and Cer- 
tification in the state of Ohio, addressed the group on the 
subject, “The American Way of Life.” He emphasized the 
fact that the church and the school have fundamentally the 
same task in preserving such American traits as creativeness 
and independent thinking. The Rev. G. D. Busch, pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, Lancaster, and chairman of the com- 
mittee, was toastmaster. Three retired ministers, all having 
served more than fifty years in the ministry, accepted the 
invitation of the committee to be guests at the banquet: Dr. 
Jacob Culler, 91, who gave the response, Dr. S. G. Dorn- 
blaser, and Dr. Eli Miller, all of Springfield. 


Impressive Ordination Service 


A congregation that filled the church attended the Service 
of Ordination and Holy Communion Wednesday evening 
when R. A. Albert, D.D., pastor of the Ellerton Parish, 
preached the sermon on the subject, “The Mission of the 
Church and Her Ministry.” His son, Harold R. Albert, pas- 
tor-elect to St. Paul’s Church, Springfield, and James L. 
Keyser, pastor-elect to Christ Church, Euclid, Cleveland, 
were the two Hamma Divinity School seniors who were or- 
dained. John R. Bender, recently called to the Lordstown 
Parish; Clarence E. Flath, called to Zion Church, New Mid- 
dletown; and Charles H. Frank, pastor-elect to St. John’s 
Church, Ohio City, were also ordained. Dr. Sittler, Dr. Her- 
man and Dr. Albert conducted the service. The conference 
presidents assisted the officials of synod in administering the 
Communion. Well chosen anthems were sung by Trinity 
choir under the direction of Mr. Carl Schoman, organist and 
choirmaster. 

Charles Hackenberg, John Himes, John Wahl, Gustav 
Wiencke of Hamma Divinity School, Dr. Ulrich Leupold 
from Berlin, Germany, and the Rev. Mr. Hasle, Cleveland, 
former member of the Danish Synod, were received into 
membership of synod upon the recommendation of the 
Examining Committee, Dr. Herman chairman. 

Mr. Earle C. Greiner, re-elected treasurer of synod and 
member of St. John’s Church, Zanesville, extended a hearty 
invitation for the nineteenth annual convention of synod to 
meet in what has been termed “America’s Typical City” on 
the Muskingum River. The invitation was accepted. W. M. 
Hackenberg, D.D., has been pastor of this church for sev- 
eral years. 

Reviewing some of the outstanding phases of the work of 
the Church during the past year and setting in bold relief 
the possibilities and responsibilities for the future, Robbin 
B. Wolf, Esq., prominent Pittsburgh layman, represented the 
Executive Board of the United Lutheran Church. 

M. I. Powell, D.D., superintendent of missions, made his 
first appearance before synod in this capacity, reporting the 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE MINISTERIUM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


By G. Elson Ruff, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


A TEST VOTE on life tenure of office for the synodical pres- 
ident provided the moment of keenest interest at the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania Convention in Allentown, May 
23-26. The life term proposal was defeated about 2 to 1. 

Both in the United Lutheran Church and in the Minis- 
terium, life tenure is an established custom, although periodic 
re-elections are constitutional requirements. Dr. H. A. 
Weller, elected as the first full-time president of the Minis- 
terium in 1916, served until his death in 1926. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher has been president twelve years. 

As a thorough-going revision of the constitution was 
scheduled for consideration in the Ministerium convention 
this year, the life term question naturally presented itself. 
In the background was of course the agitation throughout 
American Lutheranism for transplanting European admin- 
istrative polity to our shores. 

It was against possible development of an American 
bishopric that the Ministerium felt itself to be taking a de- 
cisive stand. There was no objection to one man holding the 
office of president for many years; objection is to possible 
changes in the powers and prerogatives that might arise 
in the office itself. 

“Let’s pity, not copy, Germany,” said Dr. George Drach, 
Foreign Mission Board Secretary, on the life term question. 
“Germany must have a concentration of ecclesiastical power 
to oppose the power of the state. The Lutheran Church in 
America must crush every effort to establish a ‘fuehrer.’ 
The Ministerium of Pennsylvania should be the last, not the 
first, to take such a step.” 

Mr. Harry Hodges, executive secretary of the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions, raised the question as to whether the 
synodical president is merely an administrative officer, or 
the pastor of pastors. Most of the defense of the life-term 
proposal rested on the contention that whereas pastors are 
called by congregations without specified time limit of serv- 
ice, the Church calls its officials otherwise. 


Educational Authority Centralized 

Among scores of constitutional changes made by the Min- 
isterium this year, one establishes a Board of Christian Edu- 
cation, with a full-time executive, to direct a parish education 
program, youth activities, aid to students for the ministry, 
and care of students in non-Lutheran colleges. Others pro- 
vide for shifting to the Executive Board of the synod the right 
of election of officers of the Home and Inner Mission Boards. 

A protest was registered by the Ministerium against 
failure in the constitution of the Central Synod of Penn- 
sylvania now being formed to set boundary lines to regulate 
future home and inner mission work. The Ministerium has 
in the past approved two plans for synodical merger in Penn- 
sylvania, both of which provided for putting an end to over- 
lapping of responsibility in the state. Both plans were re- 
jected by one or more of the other synods involved. The 
present merger plan, which leaves the Ministerium out of 
consideration, calls for recognition by the United Lutheran 
Church of two synods on the same territory. 

“We do not oppose the formation of the new Central 
Synod,” Dr. Pfatteicher stated in his report as president. 
“This protest was intended as a positive rather than a neg- 
ative measure by our synod, the justice of which must be 


-. manifest to all.” 


Another intersynodical matter brought forth thorough 
debate. The Luther Leagues of the Ministerium are divided 
between the League of Pennsylvania and the League of New 
Jersey. The Luther League of Pennsylvania includes leagues 
of all six United Lutheran Church synods in the state. The 
Ministerium decided to ask its leagues to establish them- 
selves as an auxiliary of the synod. 
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Careful survey of the youth work in the Ministerium has 
shown lack of co-relation. Especially since the synod has 
launched in the last few years a highly successful and ap- 
pealing Youth Activities program, it was felt that synodical 
status should be secured by the Luther League. The youth 
program of the Ministerium includes maintenance of two 
top-notch summer camps and youth gatherings of various 
types throughout the synod. 


Bicentennial Approaches 

As the Ministerium arrives within one decade of its two 
hundredth birthday, it seems, as indicated in reports of its 
departments at the convention this year, to be taking on 
more of the vigor of youth than it had even when it was 
young. 

A pageant of its Inner Mission activities, if unfolded be- 
fore the eyes of the delegates while plain statements of fact 
and finance were being made by Dr. G. H. Bechtold, execu- 
tive secretary, would show an astounding day by day min- 
istry of mercy. $500,000 a year are being expended by Inner 
Mission institutions within the synod. 

A full-time Inner Mission worker in each conference was 
proposed, but a year’s delay for close counting of the cost 
was decided. Such a program is wanted to fill out the vol- 
unteer services of the pastors in scores of institutions. 

In Home Missions, opening a church for negroes in Phila- 
delphia is the newest project. A settlement house was re- 
cently established for them. Colored people have recently 
sought to buy one of our downtown churches which has been 
nearly abandoned by its white congregation in one of those 
population changes common in cities. “Why should Lu- 
therans sell out along the color line?” our synod president, 
Dr. Pfatteicher, has asked. Our congregation owning the 
church will be asked to turn it over for establishment of a 
negro congregation. 

One new mission congregation was received at this con- 
vention, St. Paul’s, Hightstown, N. J. A congregation at 
Reiffton, Pa., is being established, and new work approved 
at South Trenton, N. J., and Mt. Ephraim, N. J. Thirty-five 
other mission parishes are under the direction of the synod 
and its superintendent, Dr. U. S. G. Bertolet. It was voted 
at this convention to call an associate superintendent to aid 
Dr. Bertolet. 

Dr. George Drach and three Ministerium missionaries pre- 
sented the Foreign Mission cause most helpfully. The Rev. 
Ralph Sell spoke for China, the Rev. Henry Moyer and the 
Rey. August Schmitthenner for India. 


Seminary President Honored 

The death of Dr. Charles M. Jacobs is a recent and im- 
portant event to which the Ministerium has not yet adjusted 
itself. For the present, Dr. Luther D. Reed is acting pres- 
ident of the Philadelphia Seminary, the Board of Trustees 
reported. Selection of the permanent successor may take 
some time. 

Student enrollment has declined at the seminary to 77 
undergraduates; including 46 from the Ministerium, 17 from 
the New York Synod, 6 from the Pittsburgh Synod. The 
graduate department is increasing in importance, with 87 
enrolled. 

Muhlenberg College under the leadership of Dr. Levering 
Tyson, who is completing his first year as president, gave an 
impressive report of progress, with 429 students enrolled and 
much success this year in strengthening the standing of the 
school. A new student center building is needed. 

The Allentown Preparatory School and the Lankenau 
School for Girls are other educational institutions in which 
the Ministerium is directly interested. A Summer School 
for Church Workers will be held at Paradise Falls, June 24 
to July 1, for which the leadership has been provided by 
the Christian Education Committee. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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THE INDIANA SYNOD 


Reported by R. H. Benting, D.D. 


Tus syNop convened at Grace Church, Elkhart, Ind., 
May 9-12. J. Daniel Brosy, D.D., pastor, personally wel- 
comed the delegates. The moving picture, “The Thunder 
of the Sea,” was twice shown at the afternoon meeting. At 
the evening service the clerical members of the executive 
committee used the Order of Service for Public Confession 
and Holy Communion, and President Turney delivered a 
sermon on “The Reality of the Unseen” (John 16:16). 
Guests and hosts were introduced, the entertainment being 
conducted on the Harvard Plan. 


Institutions 

Reports from Chicago Lutheran Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill.; Wittenberg College, Hamma Divinity School, Oesterlen 
Orphans’ Home, at Springfield, Ohio; and Mulberry Home, 
at Mulberry, Ind., were received in printed form and orally 
presented by well-chosen representatives of the respective 
institutions. Mr. J. K. Jensen delivered the message as 
representative of the United Lutheran Church. 

Spirited debate was provoked when the minority group 
within synod persisted in joining Hamma Divinity School 
with Wittenberg College in the discussion of the proposed 
campaign for $1,200,000 for the college in 1940-1941. The 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Maywood, was under- 
stood to be planning a campaign for $275,000 for the same 
period. Showing that Hamma Divinity School did not incur 
any portion of the deficits at Springfield, thanks to an en- 
dowment fund, we eliminated this institution from further 
discussion. The synod insisted upon the removal of the 
remaining indebtedness on Mulberry Home (the sole institu- 
tion on our native soil in this state) before heartily enter- 
ing a campaign for funds for the other institutions. Upon 
receiving reassuring word that this could be accomplished, 
synod conformed by promising to enter such proposed cam- 
paign in behalf of the college and the Chicago Seminary. 


Fellowship Banquet 

Tuesday evening’s banquet was the third of its kind. A 
splendid banquet was provided by Grace Church. Music, 
instrumental and vocal, by members of the host church, 
was elevating and satisfying. Mr. A. V. Anderson, member 
of Grace Church and of the Home Mission Board, presided 
as toastmaster, and ably presented the several speakers and 
the chief speaker, Walter H. Traub, D.D., pastor of the 
Kountze Memorial Church, Omaha, Nebraska. Dr. Traub’s 
message was of a very high caliber and was enthusiastically 
received. Pastor Brosy’s pastorate of more than twenty-two 
years was warmly noted by Pastor Frank C. Hurst, statis- 
tician of synod. Dr. Brosy’s gracious reply, especially his 
references to the joy of the ministry in Elkhart, will linger 
as a benediction. 


Commissioned and Ordained Men 

On Wednesday morning the Rev. J. A. Pettit, formerly 
pastor of Emmanuel Church, Lawrenceburg, was formally 
commissioned as missionary to Puerto Rico, by H. E. Turney, 
D.D., acting for the Board of American Missions. The Rev. 
William G. Arbaugh of Puerto Rico, is also a member of 
our synod. His telegram included a suggestion to the effect 
that “Puerto Rico might well be incorporated as the 
Southeastern Conference of Indiana Synod,” and this sug- 
gestion could well be taken seriously by those who origin- 
ally outlined the boundaries of our present South Confer- 
ence—Indianapolis, Richmond, Terre Haute south to the Ohio 
River. Incidentally, most favorable comments came from 
lay delegates concerning the impressiveness of this service 
for the commissioning of missionaries. 

Mr. Frank Stevens, Harlan, graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and Hamma Divinity School, was ordained at the 
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Wednesday evening service, A. H. Keck, D.D., vice-presi- 
dent of synod, delivering the sermon. Mr. Stevens has 
accepted a call to the Spencerville-St. J oe-Butler pastorate 
in the northern section of the state. 


Election of Officers 


A. H. Keck, D.D., the Rev. G. Charles Goering, and Mr. 
John F. Holaday, were re-elected as vice-president, secre- 
tary, treasurer, respectively. Lay members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee elected were the following: George A. 
Fisher, Sc.D., and Otto K. Jensen, both of Indianapolis. 
Dr. Fisher is a well known chemist, and Mr. Jensen is 
associated with the office of the State Auditor, being first 
assistant; he is also the efficient treasurer of Mulberry 
Home. Dr. Turney has another year to serve, but if he had 
been running as a “candidate” he probably would have 
received a unanimous vote, for the synod arose as one and 
increased his salary for the ensuing year. (Just a little 
token of recognition of his fine record.) 


Nourishment for Heart and Mind 

was tendered by one of our younger preachers, the Rev. 
Herbert T. Neve, pastor at Portland, Ind. He was the 
official chaplain. His heart-searching messages, based on 
Romans, will remain in our memories. The constant attend- 
ance of capacity audiences at the opening period of the 
sessions proved that his words were favorably received. 
The sidewalks and corridors were never filled with that 
“hilariously conversing” group that so consistently inter- 
feres with the usual opening periods of conventions. “Neve 
packs them in,” said a layman. This younger pastor is a 
son of the well-known Prof. Juergen L. Neve, D.D., Spring- 
field. He bears the distinguished family name with honor. 
We who know Drs. Traub, Keck and Turney anticipated 
great addresses, and we were not disappointed; but Pastor 
Neve proved to be “on the way”—to the list of distinguished 
scholarly preachers. 


Delegates to U. L. C. A. 

The delegates from this synod to the next convention of 
the United Lutheran Church are the following: President 
Turney, Pastors Paul H. Krauss, G. C. Goering, Paul M. 
Brosy, A. H. Keck, F. M. Hanes, C. Franklin Koch. Lay 
delegates: O. K. Jensen, George A. Fisher, John F. Hola- 
day, W. D. Schrope, J. P. Lantz, C. M. Kantz, R. E. Olson. 


Hosts and Guests 

Elkhart Lutherans and Pastor Brosy set a high standard 
for the entertainment of the synodical delegates. From the 
northern end of the state we shall proceed to the southern 
section in 1938, Napoleon having invited us, and the in- 
vitation was cheerfully accepted. St. John’s, Napoleon, the 
Rev. August H. Miller pastor, came into the synod in 1936. 
This is one of the substantial rural parishes of this state. 
We look back upon happy days. Looking forward with glad 
anticipation, let us prepare records acceptable in His sight 
in 1939! ON TO NAPOLEON! 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 
By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


“My sout longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of the 
Lord: ... yea, the sparrow hath found an house, and the 
swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
even thine altars, O Lord of hosts, my King, and my God.” 
These words continually seemed to ring in our ears as we 
sat in St. John’s Church, Elgin, II1., listening to the proceed- 
ings of the nineteenth convention of the Illinois Synod. Just 
above the high altar, and yet on the outside of the trans- 
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parent window, could be seen the flutter of wings as the 
parent birds were feeding their offspring. It gave one a 
feeling of nearness to God’s interesting handiwork and a 
growing desire to seek the altar of God. 

Synod met in the church where Dr. E. C. Harris wrought 
so valiantly for so many years and where the Rev. Albert 
H. Keck, Jr., is developing as a worthy successor. Dr. Harris 
is now wholly incapacitated, but some of the old-time friends 
were admitted to see him. Dr. Armin G. Weng, who since 
the death of Dr. Roy C. Catlin has been serving on a part- 
time basis, was in the chair, and Secretary Hurst was round- 
ing out his first year as scribe. Treasurer Fosberg and Sta- 
tistical Secretary Lorin Roth seem to be fixtures. President 
Weng was re-elected on the second ballot, lacking only half 
a vote on the first ballot for the three-fourths majority. He 
will continue on the part-time basis for a year, but the 


’ election is for the full five-year period. 


Secretary Greever Welcomed 
Secretary W. H. Greever of the United Lutheran Church, 
who is always a welcome visitor, was again present and in 
an excellent way represented the whole United Lutheran 
Church in all the arms of her activity. It seems that he 
discovered that the Illinois Synod ranked twenty-fourth in 


, apportionment consciousness in a group of thirty-six synods. 


Some of those who had paid in full wanted to put the 
synod on record as being ashamed. It was finally decided 


' that they were humiliated but not ashamed; but with a 


promise which amounted to “go and sin no more.” 

Both finances and statistics seem to bother the pastors 
and perhaps the congregations. Statistical Secretary Lorin 
Roth gave every pastor who sent in his report on time a 
blue ribbon; those who were a few days late received a red 
ribbon. Then there were many beautiful secondary colors 
all the way down to no ribbon at all, where there was no 
report. The synod now numbers 70,320 baptized members; 
49,355 confirmed members, and 32,400 who actually com- 
muned. There were some inquiries about the near 17,000 
who neglected the table of the Lord. Synod paid fifty-one 
per cent on the apportionment and the assessment for the 
coming year is $3.90 per member. Divisional Secretary A. M. 
Knudsen was present as was also the Rev. G. B. McCreary, 
who made his first appearance. 

Various synods brought or sent felicitations. The Rev. 
Arthur Neuman represented the Wartburg Synod; Dr. F. W. 
Otterbein was delegated to convey the greetings of the Cali- 
fornia Synod; Dr. J. I. Meck represented the Synod of the 
Northwest; and by wire came greetings from the East Penn- 
sylvania, Alleghany, Ohio, and Kentucky-Tennessee Synods. 

Five men were admitted from other synods: the Rev. 
Roger Imhoff, Ohio; the Rev. Otto Boening, Wartburg 
Synod; the Rev. Arthur Schmidt, Michigan Synod; the Rev. 
C. A. Jacobi, lowa Synod; and the Rev. G. C. Kohler, Synod 
of the Northwest. 

The newly ordained men are: the Rev. Franklin A. Swan- 
son, Rogers Park Church, Chicago; the Rev. John Zeltin, 
Sedgwickville, Mo.; the Rev. Milton Engelhardt, who goes 
to Mansfield, Ohio, as assistant pastor. 

Synod mourned the loss of the three brethren beloved 
who were called to the Church Triumphant during the past 
year, namely, Roy G. Catlin, D.D., William H. Nicholas, 
D.D., and the Rev. Frank Schroer. 


Delegates to the U. L. C. A. 

Clerical: President A. G. Weng, Statistical Secretary Lorin 
Roth, Albert H. Keck, Jr., Harold Bernhard, R. G. Ludwig, 
Edwin J. Johnson, T. B. Uber, L. H. Grimes, W. D. Spangler, 
Kenneth Hurst, G. H. Cooper, George J. Curran, and David 
Kabele. 

Alternates: Edwin Dale, O. G. Beckstrand, William Hallen, 
F. L. Schreckenberg, F. F. Mueller, S. A. Hamrick, Charles 
Leslie Venable, I. O. Miller, Roger Kaufman, and A. E. Fess. 
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Lay: Gerald Power, Dr. A. E. Distlemeier, Louis Wolt- 
man, William Krause, William Korte, John F. Schuermann, 
Carl Schultz, E. H. List, William Sachse, C. G. Swanson, and 
Carl Trapp. 

Alternates: Ralph Shaver, Claude Curren, L. A. Busch, 
J. T. Downing, C. A. Kober, George Heilig, Nels Jensen, 
Edward Arkema, Dr. Harold Drummond, and O. J. Volkman. 

The Summer School at Long Lake was endorsed, as was 
also the contemplated Summer School for Pastors at the 
Chicago Seminary. Carthage College was stressed and Pres- 
ident R. G. Schulz was heard in the interest of the campaign 
that is now in progress. 

The Women’s Missionary Society of the state was ably 
represented by the president, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt. The 
Brotherhood convention was sandwiched between synodical 
sessions on Wednesday afternoon and evening. A member 
of the local brotherhood gave the main rapid-fire and illum- 
inating address at the banquet. 

All in all it was an interesting and delightful, though per- 
haps not epoch-making convention. Who can tell but that 
the sparrows may have had something to do with it? 


EAST PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 


By Stanley Billheimer, D.D. 


THE NINETY-SEVENTH annual convention of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of East Pennsylvania was held May 17-19 
at Zion Church, Harrisburg, Pa., Dr. S. W. Herman pastor. 
The communion sermon was preached Tuesday afternoon 
by the president, Dr. E. Martin Grove, on the theme, “A 
Trinity of Shining Virtues,” from the text, Philippians 1: 10. 
The evening service was held primarily for the members 
of the synodical Brotherhood. The speaker, Dr. H. F. Baugh- 
man of Philadelphia, took for his theme, “Ushers,” and made 
a strong plea for evangelism, using the example of Andrew. 

One of the first items of business was the unanimous ap- 
proval of the merger recommendation, the Constitution and 
By-laws, and the reports of the committees on Institutions 
and on Ways and Means. The Hon. McClean Stock of York, 
a member of the latter committee, was present to secure and 
record the action asking for a charter. The new synod will 
take the original date of the West Pennsylvania Synod. 

The financial reports showed receipts on apportionment 
of $109,264, which was $4,524 more than the amount received 
the previous year, and 73 per cent of the amount appor- 
tioned. The adult accessions were 3,555, or 143 over last 
year’s figures. The total church school enrollment showed 
a decrease of 140. The Committee on Stewardship reported 
49 congregations paying the apportionment in full, a gain 
of three. Twelve monthly remittances were made by 31 
congregations. The Board of Synodical Missions reported 
the expenditure of $10,807 in the care of 31 mission churches, 
which had accessions of 463 and which contributed $9,225 
for benevolence. 

Greetings from the synodical Missionary Society were 
brought by Mrs. J. E. Rudisill, who expressed the hope that 
the new synod would be missionary-minded. Dr. E. E. 
Fischer represented the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
spoke earnestly and hopefully for the work of the new syn- 
odical venture. The Executive Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church was represented by Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, who 
expressed appreciation of the loyalty of the congregations 
of the synod and spoke on the principles of church life: 
Evangelism, sound teaching and “the more excellent way.” 


Endowment Nears Million Mark 
In reporting for the Gettysburg Theological Seminary, Dr. 
John Aberly stated that the endowment was rapidly ap- 
proaching the million dollar mark, due to further receipts 
from the Cronhardt legacy and the creation of the Ulrich 
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Trust Fund. Preliminary plans have been drawn for larger 
chapel and library space, and a new department of Homiletics 
is under consideration. The Committee on Ministerial Edu- 
cation reported that aid had been granted to seventeen stu- 
dents in the seminary; and to nine students at Gettysburg 
College and three at Muhlenberg. Seven candidates com- 
pleted their seminary courses. Six applicants were received 
for college and two for the seminary. A detailed and highly 
interesting report was made by Dr. Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., 
on his work as campus pastor of the district of Philadelphia, 
showing personal contact with 5,507 students. The synod 
recommended the fullest observance of the seasons allotted 
to the general Boards, especially this year the appeal of 
the Board of American Missions; and the adoption of the 
“Guide and Standards in Parish Education” by all the con- 
gregations. The U. L. C. A. budget was fixed at $2.95 per 
communing member and the synodical budget at $1.50; total, 
$4.45. Mr. O. Roy Frankenfield, president of the synodical 
Brotherhood, reported total contributions of $1,700 to the 
Iron Mountain School, an amount exceeding the quota. The 
development program of the Brotherhood emphasizes Or- 
ganization, Fellowship, Vision, Evangelism, and Beneficence. 
Three pages of the Minutes were set apart for notice of the 
new and standard issues of the Board of Publication, with 
special emphasis on the Lutheran Stewardship envelopes, 
the literature of the Anniversary Appeal, and the periodicals 
of the Church. 

The Rev. George T. Miller was the leader each day for 
the devotional half hour. The ordination sermon was 
preached by Chester S. Simonton, D.D. Licentiates Charles 
A. Chamberlin of Seventh Street Church, Lebanon, and 
Harry S. Bowman of Luther Memorial, Harrisburg, were 
ordained to the gospel ministry. Authority was granted to 
members of this synod in Puerto Rico to ordain Evaristo 
Falco. Ordination papers were restored to Licentiate Daniel 
E. Weigle. On examination, licenses were granted to the 
following for one year: Charles F. Trunk, Jr., Stuart P. 
Garver, and George Summerfield Haaf. The licensure of 
John B. Clinton by a member of this synod in Africa was 
authorized. The following were re-licensed: H. Raymond 
Jones, Dale L. Kohr, Clarence E. Miller, Charles T. Fritsch, 
Arthur Foellner, Norman B. Kellow, Robert S. Nagle, Cleon 
F. Prowell, Elmer F. Seiffert, and Raymond F. Wieder. 


Elections 

Trustees to Tressler Orphans’ Home: the Rev. R. L. 
Meisenhelder and Mr. Frank L. Heilman. Board of Synodical 
Missions: Dr. S. W. Herman and Dr. H. S. Dolman. Execu- 
tive Board: Mr. E. G. Hoover and Mr. B. B. Slifer. Nominat- 
ing Committee of the Merger Synod: Dr. George A. Greiss, 
Dr. Stanley Billheimer, and Mr. E. G. Hoover. 

Delegates to the next convention of the U. L. C. A: 
Clerical: E. Martin Grove, W. E. Swoope, A. C. Kanzinger, 
F. C. Wunder, H. E. Yost, S. W. Herman, G. A. Greiss, J. D. 
Krout, Stanley Billheimer, H. W. A. Hanson, W. C. Ney, 
H. F. Baughman, C. S. Simonton, C. P. Swank. Lay: Roy C. 
Daugherty, Reading; John Nice, Ferndale; Walter M. Shoop, 
Hummelstown; B. B. Slifer, Jenkintown; Harry A. Fritsch, 
Allentown; E. G. Hoover, Harrisburg; O. Roy Frankenfield, 
Philadelphia; William G. Emhardt, Philadelphia; J. G. Kur- 
zenknabe, Harrisburg; D. P. Deatrick, Middletown; A. H. 
Durboraw, Narberth; Ivan J. Snyder, Philadelphia; E. S. 
Gerberich, Harrisburg; C. H. Boyer, Harrisburg. 

The officers of synod were re-elected, to become the of- 
ficers of the future conference: President, E. Martin Grove, 
D.D.; secretary, John F. Knittle, Ph.D.; statistical secretary, 
Joseph D. Krout, D.D.; treasurer, Alford R. Naus. 

Synod adjourned to meet June 7, at 1.30 P. M., at Zion 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., when it will be joined by the three 
sister synods, Alleghany, West Pennsylvania and Susque- 
hanna. Formal actions in merger will then be undertaken 
and the Central Pennsylvania Synod will begin functioning. 
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NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 


The First Sunday after Trinity 
Srecttoliy moat be Gabler ey nae cnnaas tarolahi tues ireak: 
ness of our mortal nature we can do no good things without 
Thee, grant us the help of Thy Grace, that in keeping Thy com- 
mandments we may please Thee, both in will and deed; 
through... 

Here is a Little Prayer for practical and steadfast living: 
that one may be faithful. It fits so well into our times, days 
in which so many think that their own strength and power 
are all-sufficient; in which many are mockingly deriding the 
“old standards” and setting up their own supposedly new; 
in which so many feel that the only one to please is one’s self! 

How often the Psalmists sing of God, their strength. How 
they find inspiration, joy, and peace in the thought of that 
Strength being their shelter and defense. The Address of 
Today’s Collect, O God, the Strength of all them that put 
their trust in Thee, seems to be praying what the Psalmist 
sang, “The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I 
be afraid?” (27: 1.) Add to this, “my God, my strength, in 
whom I will trust” (18: 2), and, of course, “God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble” (46: 1). 
To these many more can be added, all singing of the blessed 
assurance which we voice in prayer Today. 

Now, Strength means far more than is contained in our 
common understanding of the word. Power, might, even 
majesty, surely are there; but there is something comfort- 
ingly more in the original Latin word,—fortitude, steadfast- 
ness. We are praying to Him Who in His very Self is the 
inspiration, the courage to abide faithful, to endure stead- 
fastly: essentially the outstanding element of trust,—and is 
that not faith? Thus those joined to Him in trust “go in the 
strength of the Lord”! 

Trust must voice itself——my trust,—for instantly we pray: 
Mercifully accept our prayers. This is not a trite plea, nor 
a mere introduction to the phrases following, but a putting 
into practice exactly what we have just acknowledged! As 
we plead we are putting our trust in Him!—for trust (faith!) 
must commune with the One in Whom it is founded; and 
true prayer is always an acknowledgment of dependence as 
well as worship and holy aspiration. 

But behold how sincere trust (faith!) immediately reveals 
its heart. It seems to say: I commit myself and all my ways, 
my needs, my every experience confidently to Thee. I rest 
in Thee. I know Whom I have believed; but, Lord, in mercy 
regard me, I’m still myself, garbed in this weak flesh, so 
apt to waver or fall and fail You even when I think I am 
strong and confident. Hear my confession: through the 
weakness of my mortal nature I can do no good thing with- 
out Thee, therefore, grant me of Thy Strength, the help of 
Thy Grace. 


This is the heart of the Prayer. Humbly we plead that 
God’s Holy Spirit may work constantly in our hearts and 
souls; imbue every thought and purpose; inspire every 
action; preserve us in union with God, and hold us stead- 
fast and faithful. For thus alone can we keep His command- 
ments,—please Him,—both in will and deed. The one may be 
there without the other!—“to will is present,” but to do? 

This Collect is connected very closely with Today’s Litur- 
gical Lessons. Compare the Epistle (1 John 4: 16-21) in the 
light of commandments and at the same time remember how . 
Our Lord summarized these. Then go to the Gospel (Luke 
16:19-31) and behold the illustration, the practical applica- 
tion, which Our Lord Himself gives us. In both of these are 
daily circumstances, life, opportunities, tests. In both of 
these Holy Religion points the way. In both of these is Man, 
just as we are today,—is GOD, just as He always has been 
and ever will be! In this light, and right now in this life 
that we are living, lift up your heart and pray as this Little 
Prayer privileges you to go to Him, your Strength! 


u 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


If You Are Troubled by the Exploiting of astrology in the 
department stores of your community, and by the cheap 
literature of that sort that appears in the 5-and-10 stores, 
F. C. Kelly, writing in the May issue of The Commentator, 
thinks you can get rid of its pernicious influence by voicing 
your opposition. He points out not only its utter lack of 
scientific basis, but also that the postal authorities have re- 
peatedly issued fraud orders against astrologers during the 
last three years. The most publicized of all astrologers, the 
late Evangeline Adams, was forced off the radio lanes by the 
complaints of the American Astronomical Society to the 
Federal Communications Commission. Their action was 
seconded by the American Society of Magicians, who acutely 
argued that “when people are fooled they should be frankly 
told so.” The pitiable victims of such nonsense are either 
low in the scale of intelligence, or they are suffering the 
punishment of a starved spiritual nature. A prominent 
Lutheran layman recently described a visit to relatives who 
berated him for the folly of his faith, and proudly declared 
their own adherence to atheism. But they also uncon- 
sciously revealed that they consulted mediums, crystal 
globes and astrologers with touching persistence and 
credulity for guidance in business and other affairs. His 
own comment is illuminating: “For people who had no faith 
they certainly believed a lot of things.” 


Switzerland Has Not Lost All her St. Bernard dogs. The 
Hospice at Grand St. Bernard Pass, contrary to earlier re- 
port, still has fifteen dogs in active life-saving service. Their 
latest exploit was the saving of their own keeper, whom 
they had refused to follow into the path of an avalanche 
that they had sensed when he had not. After the avalanche 
had overwhelmed their keeper, the dogs found him and dug 
him out. It is further reported that the sentence of de- 
struction demanded last year for the whole pack of dogs, 
because of the killing of a little girl, is no longer pressed 
by public opinion, or the injured family. 


France Seems to Run to Colossal Statues. Having many 
years ago presented to America the majestic “lady of lib- 
erty’s light” as a token of mutual devotion to that sacred 
principle, France is now engaged upon a similar project 
with a religious significance. By popular subscription, 
averaging twenty cents, a gigantic statue, to be known as 
“Notre Dame du Sacre Coeur,” is to be erected outside 
Lyons. The statue, when completed, will rise about 110 feet 


_, above the hill on which it is to stand above the village of 
’ Le Mas-Rillier. This makes the proposed statue about ten 


feet taller than the famous “Christ of the Andes.” The figure 
will be of hollow cast steel, constructed with an interior 
staircase which will lead to a platform built inside the head 
of the image. From this platform a beautiful view of Mont 
Blane and the French Alps, about 160 miles away, may be 
seen. At the foot of the statue appear the ruins of a castle 
dating back to the time of Julius Ceesar. 


The “Christian Science Monitor” Makes Much of a recent 
session of the Association of American Physicians in Atlantic 
City. This was because certain physicians reported that “a 
large percentage of cases which came to them for treatment 
were produced by the thought of the patient.” Dr. G. C. 
Robinson of Baltimore said that 80 per cent of the average 
run of cases admitted to Johns Hopkins Hospital contained 
emotional factors; in 66 per cent of the cases the mental 
factor was directly related to the illness; in 38 per cent it 
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was “the major precipitating cause”; likewise emotional 
causes could be “traced even in organic disturbances.” This 
condition is so generally recognized in informed circles that 
it can hardly be considered as an item of news, except as 
a commentary upon the effect of the present unsettled sit- 
uation in the economic and political world on those whose 
circumstances are uncertain or precarious. The need for 
consideration in dealing with such is very evident; the place 
for spiritual help and encouragement is also clearly mani- 
fest. But the growth of psychological knowledge indicates 
even more clearly that the whole problem and its treatment 
furnish no argument for the establishment and propagation 
of Christian Science as a form of religion. 


Germany Has Just Issued a Command to her nationals 
resident in this country, who were born in 1918 or 1919, to 
register for military service. The registration must be at- 
tended to not later than May 31. Germany is not the only 
land to indulge in this practice; other nations which have 
inaugurated compulsory military service issue the same kind 
of orders for their nationals residing here. Germany, how- 
ever, has added a registration for labor service, a contri- 
bution that until recently has been voluntary or optional. 
This is an advantageous practice for the nations in question, 
whatever may be the later embarrassments of the lands in 
which these aliens may now reside. Until they are sum- 
moned home their governments are lightened of the burden 
of supporting them. Naturalization revokes such claims. 


The New Jersey Legislature’s Urge to put all legal holi- 
days on Monday is already doomed. The reaction against 
the bill must have dismayed its sponsors, especially when 
their opponents, assailing the measure as a “vicious, un- 
called-for invasion of patriotic principles,” accused the leg- 
islators of indulging themselves in many other holidays not 
confined to Monday. The condemnation of the bill was (1) 
commercial, since the inland business men complained that 
it favored shore hotels and business at their expense; (2) 
patriotic, because of the dislocation of time-honored days of 
national significance. Somehow the disastrous effect upon 
the religious content and value of Sunday did not seem to 
enter into the controversy. Yet it is not too much to say 
that this consideration is of the most lasting significance for 
the nation’s welfare, and for the upholding of its most vital 
ideals. Can it be that this silence is due to the apathy of the 
Christians themselves with respect to Sunday, or their 
eagerness to appropriate it for the purposes of more fun? 


Presbyterianism in the South Has Moved to modify its 
theological rigidity. By a vote of 151 to 130 (May 21) the 
General Assembly, meeting in Meriden, Miss., decided to 
remove the following two sections from the Presbyterian 
declaration on predestination, on the ground that they fur- 
nished an “over-statement” of the Scriptures, and “keep 
our ministers constantly on the defensive”: (1) “By the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of His glory, some men 
and angels are predestined unto everlasting life and others 
fore-ordained to everlasting death. (2) And their number 
is so certain and definite that it cannot be either increased 
or diminished.” The Presbyteries of Louisville and the 
Florida Synod objected to any revision, saying that these 
two sections “formed the cornerstone of the Church code.” 
Another proposed action by the Assembly tones down the 
anti-Catholicism of another section by removing the direct 
denunciation of “the Pope of Rome” as “that anti-Christ, 
that man of sin, and son of perdition that exalteth himself 
in the church, against Christ, and all that is called God.” 
The changed section would read: “The Lord Jesus Christ 
is the only head of the church, and the claim of any man 
to be the vicar of Christ and the head of the church is with- 
out warrant in fact or in Scripture, even anti-Christian, a 
usurpation, dishonoring to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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WHEN THE ROAD FORKS 


Present KNuseEL, during THe LUTHERAN’S interview with 
him which is reported on page four of this issue, used a 
figure of speech to explain the willingness of the Lutheran 
Church in the United States and Canada to participate in 
the recent conference at Utrecht, Holland. Instead of the 
usual reference to “arrival at the crossroads,” he used the 
term “fork in the road.” It strikes us that there is an im- 
pressive difference between the interpretation of a crossing 
of roads and the division that produces a “Y” in the course 
being selected for one’s journey toward a desired destination. 

Crossroads may signify a place of intersection. When 
we use the term figuratively; that is, when we have in mind 
the trends of social forces and not vehicles and pedestrians 
at the meeting place of highways, we see the conflicts of 
ideas and desires which have taken hold upon people. 
‘There may be only confusion, and an eventual capture of 
the weak by the strong. But whatever the resultant, an 
arrival at the “crossroads” means delay, uncertainty and 
possibly destructive strife. There is the background of peril. 
To say the church has arrived at such an intersection of 
conflicting forces, is to declare that the faith is in danger. 

But there is not an equal hazard when Christians and 
Christianity arrive at a point in their destiny where changes 
in the conditions of those among whom its labors call for a 
change of course, or of methods, or of company. At such 
times there is the alternative of continuing along old lines 
and of maintaining the equivalent of a formerly followed 
direction. It may be a shift which is strategic in order to 
overcome most successfully the type of opposition confront- 
ing the followers of Christ. It may be the avoidance of an 
old road that is known to lead into the deserts of super- 
stition or the swamps of humanitarianism. The church of 
the twentieth century can often avoid disaster by avoiding 
roads traveled in earlier centuries and found to lead away 
from God. 

Crossroads are almost certainly dangerous.. Road forks, 
where the church’s leadership is alert and competent, call 
for nothing more than due caution. Granted knowledge of 
which road to take, Christianity can go from period to period 
and from one type of circumstances to the next. with very 
little confusion. Indeed, arrival at the point of choice often 
seems the place at which new inspiration comes to the 
church: it selects the branch of the “Y” to the left or to 
the right as the proper route of its serving. is discerned. The 
“Y” is not then a peril but a providence. If the Utrecht 
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Conference has occurred in this year 1938 because secular- 
ism and intrusions of government into the affairs of the 
spiritual regime call for a new strategy to counteract and 
correct a changed line-up of the foes of faith, then we must 
thank the Head of the Church for the prepared leadership 
that interprets the situation and indicates the course ahead. 


OF SIGNIFICANCE IN SYNODICAL 
CONVENTIONS 


AS THE REPORTS of the constituent synods of the United 
Lutheran Church in America have reached THE LUTHERAN 
for publication, we have been impressed in preparing them 
for publication by the kind of satisfaction observed by the 
reporters. Enough of our News Letter Staff and the other 
writers of the stories of these annual meetings have called 
attention to the spirituality manifested at the sessions to 
justify the conclusion that all of them have “been in com- 
munion with God.” 

We mean exactly what that assertion states. The Lord’s 
presence, promised to those who assemble in His Name, has 
been so sought, found, and used (if one may so describe 
the Master’s intimate nearness), as to make itself manifest. 
This convention reaction deserves the prominence given it 
by pastors and delegates to the synods. It may be the re- 
ward that accrues to the church when the sensing of human 
ineffectiveness puts self-confidence and trust in earthly 
planning and resources into the background and enables 
the ministry of the spiritual to prevail over all else. For 
lack of any better phrase, we resort to that vague term, 
morale. The spiritual morale of this year’s synodical as- 
semblies was of a notably satisfying sort. 

While the ways of the Spirit are not subject to graphs 
and charts, our reports point to the way and the place of 
spiritual strength. The reports refer to the periods of wor- 
ship and to the series of discourses that were parts of each 
day’s program. There ought to be no surprise for believing 
pastors and lay delegates assembled to do the Lord’s busi- 
ness, if they find experiencing His presence the means of a 
lasting impression upon them,—an inspiration toward greater 
consecration and greater satisfaction. Perhaps not all the 
objectives of the meetings were attained. Probably some 
of them deserved defeat, even though conceived in earnest- 
ness and the serious desire to serve God effectively. That 
we were once more in God’s presence is the greatest pos- 
sible experience for groups of men and women. Now we 
must stay conscious of Him. 


SYNODS REVISE CONSTITUTIONS 


So Far as we know, there is only coincidence in the fact 
that several of the constituent synods of the United Lu- 
theran Church have considered revisions of their constitu- 
tions at this year’s conventions. In two instances, merging 
of several synods into one, or the contemplation of so doing, 
has required changes in the fundamental documents of or- 
ganization. Of these deliberations the action in merger into 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod and the negotiations in the 
Iowa-Kansas-Nebraska area are illustrative. But the Pitts- 
burgh, Ohio, and Pennsylvania Ministerium deliberations 
have been required to increase the effectiveness of syn- 
odical work. 

The information now at our disposal is incomplete, but it, 
justifies the conclusion that the changes made or contem- 
plated indicate an earnest desire on the part of the synods to 
use organization in anentirely legitimate way. There are 
readjustments of authority in the direction of boards and 
committees, not to enable more complete control by officials 
but to define clearly the relations of officials and constituents 
of the synods, so that responsibilities can be discerned and 
accepted. What is occurring seems to be a logical and 
desired follow-up of an inventory of opportunities to serve 
our Lord more broadly and effectively. 


" 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WHEN POSSIBLE we “verify” our citations before releasing 
them for inspection by our readers, but in the present in- 
stance we have not found the verses, one of which we design 
to use. Since, however, even an inaccurate quotation will 
convey the subtle cleverness of the lady in the situation, we 
merely apologize for resort to memory for the following 
lines. They are a young man’s observation to his mirror 
when the girl to whom he had proposed marriage responded 
to his plea, “You will have to see father.” He said: 


“Now she knew that I knew that her father was dead. 
And she knew that I knew the kind of life he had led. 
And she knew that I knew where her father was when 

she said, 
You will have to see father.” 


She might have been satisfied with promising to be a sister 
to him, but we must at least recognize the subtlety in her 
answer, and the implication of finality. This latter quality 
is lacking in the written answer of a young woman to an 
avowal of love from a youth who had asked her hand in 
marriage. She told him he would find her decision in part of 
a certain verse in the Old Testament. He turned eagerly 
to the reference and read, “Tarry thou in Jericho until thy 
beard groweth.” 

Sometimes the wrong word is employed; at least it seems 
ill-chosen by the critical reader. Within the year we hap- 
pened upon a prominent writer’s definition of an organiza- 
tion of which he is a prominent member. After describing 
its early and arduous labors and its growth, despite all 
obstacles and conflicts, he drew a word picture of its present 
features. To one of its qualities he applied the term solid- 
arity. We would have chosen solidity. According to Web- 
ster, the first signifies “an entire union or consolidation of 
interests and responsibilities; community.” But solidity “is 
the state or quality of being solid.” 


Jewish Registration 

WE NotTIceD last week a sign on a prominent building in 
Philadelphia that indicated the location of an enrollment 
center for the registration of Jews. The announcement was 
not a surprise. The church press and other agencies of 
publicity received last month notice of the plan to associate 
at least 100,000 Jews into an organization to arrange for and 
finance relief of religionists deprived of the rights of citizen- 
ship in Austria and Poland, as well as in Germany. Editors 
of church papers were invited to indorse the plan as in 
accord with the dictates of Christian regard for one’s fel- 
lowmen. 

Credited to the Jewish race by the World Almanac by 
the American Jewish Committee in 1933 are 15,315,359 peo- 
ple. Of these, nearly one-third are in North and South 
America. In the United States are by far the greater part 
of these, 4,229,401. Europe has over twice that number, 
9,494,363. Of this total the largest segment is located in 
Poland with 3,028,837. Germany was credited with 510,000; 
America; in the United States are by far the greater pari 
Great Britain and North Ireland 300,000 were domiciled, and 
225,000 more are in British Commonwealths. (Canada has 
155,614.) Palestine was reported to have 175,006. In a table 
showing the distribution of Jews by countries, ninety-nine 
names of nations, or parts of nations, appear. Truly they are 
a scattered folk. 

One respects the intense desire of the Jews in the United 
States to alleviate the distress of fellow-nationals or fellow- 
religionists where Anti-Semitism has been aroused. To a 
reasonable degree the appeal for the co-operation of all 
those living in America is understandable. But great care 
must be exercised by those heading the organization that 


its purposes do not become political and that no suspicion 
is aroused of a willingness to involve the American gov- 
ernment in international complications with European or 
other powers. There is no necessity for the establishment 
of other relationships than those of practical neighborliness. 
Many times, and even occasionally under the protection of 
the government, sections of the world’s population have 
received and from civic kinfolk who were enjoying the re- 
sources along with the liberty of the United States and 
Canada. No doubt the Jews can manage by being careful. 

We are the more frank in writing this caution because we 
see possibilities of the formation of a group that is hostile 
to the Jews. There are plenty of sources of friction now 
irritating the people, because of industrial and economic 
situations. To have two segments of a nation’s population 
in a state of bitter hatred toward each other, ready to invite 
mob violence and the destruction of property, is a form of 
disloyalty to our nation that would call for vigorous repres- 
sion if it should occur. No provisions exist in free America 
for the formation of blocs or organizations of which the basis 
is race, or religion, or nationality. To invoke the principles 
of free press, free speech, and freedom to organize in order 
to curb other groups of American citizens is wrong. 


A Welcomed New Book 

THE BIOGRAPHY of the late Dr. John A. Morehead, which 
Dr. Samuel Trexler has written, came recently to our desk 
from Putnam’s, its publisher. We were aware that its prep- 
aration had been undertaken by Dr. Trexler: with the host 
of admirers of both the subject and the author of the book, 
we rejoiced that a permanent record of the achievements of 
a friend and contemporary should be in such competent 
hands. Now that the volume is actually available and one 
can read its pages, the satisfaction of realization replaces that 
of anticipation. 

Consistently with the major achievements of Dr. More- 
head, Dr. Trexler calls him the one in the Lutheran hall of 
fame who created World Lutheranism. The formula is ex- 
actly correct and justifies the author’s choice of the trip to 
Paris in 1935 to open the third Lutheran World Convention 
as the event with which to begin his story of a great career. 
A stateroom on the Bremen becomes the focal point, almost 
literally the broadcasting station whence issued the final 
directions for the final and consummating efforts to which he 
had been devoted for nearly a score of years. The date was 
October 1936. On the next June 1, Dr. Morehead was trans- 
lated to the Church Triumphant. Dr. Trexler calls this open- 
ing chapter “The Drama in Paris.” 

The volume’s brevity (it consists of 167 pages) is due less 
to condensation of the whole story than to careful selection 
among the activities of Dr. Morehead’s life as preacher, 
teacher and organizer. The choice was made against the 
lights and shadows of the church’s gloomiest and most 
glorious years; those following the desolations of the World 
War and the outpouring of God’s mercy upon its victims. 
To us, the author’s discrimination was particularly satisfy- 
ing. His discernment of values insures value of the book 
to its readers. 

Perhaps our personal knowledge of Dr. Morehead (in some 
respects it could be called an intimate association) affects 
our judgment of his place in Lutheran history and his in- 
fluence upon Lutheran destiny. But with due allowance for 
any such favoritism, we deem Dr. Trexler’s book to be im- 
portant as a history, true as a tribute and outstanding in 
its literary merit. The whole of Lutheranism is indebted to 
him for his authorship. Recognition abroad is indicated by 
a recommendation of the volume to congregations the world 
over by Bishop Marahrens of Hannover, Germany, chair- 
man of the Lutheran World Convention. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“I WILL SING UNTO THE LORD, BE- 
CAUSE HE HATH DEALT BOUNTI- 
FULLY WITH ME” 


Are we always certain to praise the Lord 
for all His kindness toward us; or are we 
more apt to ask for greater bounties? Let us 
rather pray for a more gracious and thankful 
spirit. 


Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 

The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 


O magnify the Lord with me, 
With me exalt His name; 

When in distress to Him I calld, 
He to my rescue came. 


The hosts of God encamp around 
The dwellings of the just; 

Deliverance He affords to all 
Who on His succor trust. 


O make but trial of His love, 
Experience will decide 

How blest are they, and only they, 
Who in His truth confide. 


Fear Him, ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear; 
Make you His service your delight, 
Your wants shall be His care. 
—N. Tate and N. Brady. 


TALK HAPPINESS 


TALK HAPPINESS! 
Not now and then, but every 
Blessed day, 
Even if you don’t believe 
The half of what 
You say: 
There’s no room here for him 
Who whines as on his 
Way he goes; 
Remember, son, the world is 
Sad enough without 
Your woes. 


Talk happiness each chance 

You get, and talk it good 
And strong; 

Look for it in 

The byways as you grimly 
Plod along; 

Perhaps it is a stranger now 

Whose visit never 
Comes, 

But talk! Soon you'll find 

That you and Happiness 
Are chums! —Anonymous. 


ALL HIGHER motives, ideals, conceptions, 
sentiments in a man are of no account if 
they do not come forward to strengthen 
him for the better discharge of the duties 
which devolve upon him in the ordinary 
affairs of life—Henry Ward Beecher. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“SILK, SATIN, CALICO—” 
By Clara Cordelia Hornig 


“Silk, satin, calico, rags, 
Silk, satin, calico—” 


JEANNE counted slowly. “Calico wins! 
Now, if it had only been rags, there would 
have been something picturesque about it. 
But calico!” She shook her head and 
laughed. 

“Calico, for what and when and where?” 
Her roommate stopped conjugating irreg- 
ular French verbs long enough to ask. 
“Seems to me that rhyme was always used 
in connection with wedding gowns, wasn’t 
it? You don’t need to choose a bridal 
gown, because I can’t afford a bridesmaid 
frock, and I’m going to be in the proces- 
sion when you start the magic march! 
Still, if you are only wearing calico—” 

“Oh, no, sweetheart. This catches me 
worse than it does you. It’s the senior 
farewell that’s worrying me. I saw Rose 
Bradley’s dress today—soft yellow, like a 
daffodil, the kind that I have wanted ever 
since I was nine or ten!” 


“You would look three times as pretty 
as Rose will in it.” 

“Thanks. Now go on and say that virtue 
is its own excuse for being, as well as 
beauty, but that doesn’t bring in beautiful 
clothes. And did you see Madge Ken- 
nedy’s? Silver chiffon with tiny brilliants 
in the bodice? Annabelle, I haven’t a 
thing to wear! My old blue crepe decided 
to go to pieces, and my white one is split. 
I have school dresses, nothing else, except 
a brown flannel. And my pocketbook is 
so bare that Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
would feel ashamed of itself for com- 
plaining!” 

She sat down on the couch, drew her 
legs under her, and laughed. 

“But it isn’t funny, is it?” Annabelle 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, it is!” The dark eyes were 
actually merry. “For a whole semester I 
have worked on the place cards and verses 
for the banquet, and now the blue crepe 
split the day before! Honestly, I don’t 
mind not going. Think of all the things 
the blue crepe and the white crepe saw me 
through. I can’t blame them now, can I?” 

“Well, my dress is black crepe de chine, 
and I wanted a new one, too—” 

“Be glad that it’s faithful to the last, 
honey. You look adorable in black and 
my corals and rose will add the last gay 
touch! They simply have to go to that 
party with some one.” 


The French book slid to the floor, and 
Annabelle watched Jeanne curiously. 

“You are the funniest girl! I actually 
think you are enjoying yourself right now. 
Why couldn’t we be poor enough to wear 
red bandanas around our heads and crim- 
son petticoats and maybe green ribbons—” 

“And yellow waists, and necklaces with 
beads as red as the balloons that little boys 
sail in the park in the spring, and the fires 
around which the gypsies dance, and red 
and white peppermint sticks and whatever 


else can be red, and bracelets with queer 
yellow jewels like honey that bees gath- 
ered a thousand years ago, and green ones 
like idols’ eyes, only more sparkly—” 

Annabelle interrupted. “Oh, that would 
be splendid! But to be poor and respect- 
able, that’s what hurts! I hate dumb, 
cover-upish sort of clothes.” 

Annabelle turned to watch the campus 
that shimmered a little in the moonlight 
as though someone had upset a box of 
shining memories among the trees. 

“’m sorry,” she said impulsively. “I 
didn’t mean to complain when you can’t 
go at all. But what about the garden party 
and faculty tea and president’s reception 
and—” 

“T think Cinderella had a better time 
imaging them than she had when she 
went to the ball, because she had to keep 
one eye on the clock all the time, and then 
there was that slipper accident—” 

“But it brought her the prince!” 

“Still, if she had had a hole in her 
stocking, think what it might have meant! 
And he might have bumped into her at 
the market some day. Don’t worry about 
me. I’m quite all right!” 

Before Annabelle could answer, there 
was a knock at the door, and more girls 
came, four of them, trailing negligees, 
laughing, whispering as they entered. 

“Here, I just made this fudge. Eat it 
while I talk, because we all need sweeten- 
ing now,” Rose began. “It’s my Great- 
aunt Johanna. She’s coming to commence- 
ment!” 

“Rose invited her because she thought 
she would send a check, and she accepted. 
The check will pay her railroad fare in- 
stead,” Madge explained. 

“The wire just came, and she comes to- 
morrow afternoon, and she’s as old-fash- 
ioned as something from your grand- 
mother’s hope chest,” Rose took up the 
lament. “And she adores movies! Two 
and three a day. And tomorrow night the 
party—” 

Jeanne sat up very straight, a little, 
glowing light dawning in her eyes, as 
though someone had lighted a_ small, 
golden candle and placed it inside, wind 
blown and uncertain at first and then 
steady, as the flame persisted. 

“Then I'll have someone to go with me 
tomorrow night! I’m crazy to see that 
show!” She hoped that they wouldn’t re- 
member how she hated movies. 

“Show? But the senior farewell—” 

“I'm not going. I can’t, really, so I 
thought of a show, and now the fairy god- 
mother has appeared on the stage. Leave 
your aunt to me, and don the yellow dress, 
my dear.” 

She was stubborn when they protested, 
although Rose pleaded most. 

“Like fun you are going to take her! If 
you had a great-aunt, do you think I 
would want to have her put off on me? 


Any day! Ill take her along, or leave her — 


at the show, or—” 
“Has she ever been away from home, 
very far, before?” 
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“That’s the pity of it! She’s stayed on a 
farm always, and she won’t know how to 
do a thing. But if you want her—” 

“I do! And I'll meet her at dinner and 
keep her with me.” 

After the girls had gone the candlelight 
in her eyes grew dimmer. “I know what 
you are thinking, Annabelle. That I should 
make a little ball of my courage and toss 

* it to the moon, and go as I am in a class- 
room dress, but the ball is all gray and 
drab tonight and won’t bounce. I can’t go 

| and be pitied, but I don’t mind not going. 

And then there’s Aunt Johanna!” ... 

“Have you gone to many movies?” 
Jeanne asked the little old lady that night. 

“Only four in my life, but I’ve always 
wanted to. I live in the country, you 

» know, where we don’t have many. But I 
read about them in a movie book every 
month. I have to keep it hidden, because 
the neighbors might not understand.” She 
was such a wistful little old lady that 

Jeanne wanted to cry. Instead, she put 

her firm young hand on the two toil- 

scarred ones and nodded. “One day the 

: president of the Ladies’ Aid came to call, 

) and I had to put a copy under the carpet 
to keep her from seeing it. I knew she 

_ would look at everything that she could 

’ find. You know, when you can’t do things 
yourself, you have to imagine them through 
someone else. That’s the way I looked at 
this commencement. If I couldn’t graduate, 

\ Td do it through Rose.” 

Jeanne had put away some money for 
commencement roses, for she could go to 
the exercises with the faded dress hidden 
securely under the black robe. And, after 
all, there would always be roses in some- 
body’s garden! She spoke quickly. 

“Aunt Johanna, did you ever eat a 
chocolate fudge sundae, all gooey with 
whipped cream and nuts and marsh- 
mallows and fudge and fruit? I’m starving 
for one, and they make delicious things 

| across the street at ‘The Doughnut.’” 

“T’ve always wanted one, but have never 
been where I could get them,” the woman 
' confessed, and her eyes smiled gaily, 
. gladly, like two violet-blue flowers that had 
suddenly decided to blossom again... . 

“It’s been the most beautiful day of my 
| life, almost,” she said when she and Jeanne 
| parted after the show. “And now could I 
ask you one more thing? I brought a 
| little gift for Rose, but it may not be right. 
Could you come over in the morning and 
see?” 

') Jeanne pretended not to hear the girls 
when they came home. Now that the deed 
was done, she did not want sympathy. The 
moon was spilling silver dreams across the 
campus, elusive, glamorous, fragrant, and 
the stars were silver jewels caught on the 
highest branches of the tree, and down the 
road the ghosts of all her college days fol- 

‘| lowed the song of a troubadour into the 

shining night. But Cinderella— She didn’t 
want to cry. She wanted to be brave! 

Anyone could be brave, if she made up 

her mind that she would be! 

“Phil Gordan kept asking about you and 
wanted to come for you,” someone told 
‘her, trying to be comforting. “We told him 
you had movieitis, and he thought we said 
laryngitis, and I bet he’ll send flowers.” 

She murmured sleepily, and her eyes 
~were hurting again. 

“But there was somebody’s cousin there, 
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so we fixed things for him,” someone who 
wasn’t comforting interrupted. 

She felt better when morning came, and 
she remembered Aunt Johanna, who had 
never had a glimpse of the golden gates 
that hid the promised land. 

“Could you—would you—” The old lady 
was trying to ask her something, she knew, 
but her eyes insisted on watching the 
clothes on the bed. A gay rose, linen dress; 
a little, shining red one with a golden 
girdle; one that was white with a shoulder 
flower of colors, as many as Joseph’s coat 
had known. 

“Rose is so lovely and so lucky,” she told 
the woman. “Is this what you brought 
her?” 

The tired, gray head nodded. “But she 
has so many things, she doesn’t need them 
and she wouldn’t want them, maybe. I 
thought it would be fun, getting her the 
things I couldn’t have, and seeing her wear 
them. That’s why I came. I saved all year 
for it. But she has clothes for every party 
already. If you could take them, and let 
me see you wear them, it would be—it 
would be better than a movie book!” 

“But—but—” 

“Nobody would ever know. And I want 
somebody to wear them, and Rose wouldn’t. 
And you understand so well. Please!” 

“Oh, my dear, will I wear them?” Sud- 
denly her arms were around the stooped 
form, and the two were crying together, 
the girl who had not had a party dress 
and the woman who had received hers long 
after the clock had struck the midnight 
hour. “They are the most beautiful clothes 
in the whole world, and you shall go with 
me to everything, and—” 

“That was the best chocolate sundae that 
was ever made,” Aunt Johanna interrupted 
happily. “And now, do you think we have 
enough time to get another before lunch?” 

—Girlhood Days. 


“SUPPOSE WE’RE FREE TO 
DO AS WE PLEASE!” 


By Francis F. Peak 


“WHEN WE GET to the big city we can do 
as we please,” said Jack, one of five fel- 
lows out for a good time, as their car 
sped along the road. 

“You're right we can,” added Fred. 
“We can go where we like and do what 
we choose, without being checked up so 
terribly close as we are at home. How 
about it, Tom?” 

The question was directed to a jolly, 
robust fellow who loved fun and adven- 
ture as much as the rest. 

“Of course we can do as we please. 
There’s not much chance of anybody we 
know seeing us and telling tales. But—” 

“But what?” exclaimed Dan, the one 
who had proposed the trip. 

“Just this,” said Tom. “I agree we can 
do as we please, but do we really want 
to do it?” 

“Why not?” sang out a quartet of voices. 

“You can’t? get away from yourself,” 
continued Tom. “I’m more afraid of being 
ashamed of myself than of anybody learn- 
ing what I’ve done. I must live with 
myself, and I want a decent self to live 
with.”—Selected. 
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MORNING-GLORY BY THE 
WELL 


OH, MORNING-GLORY by the well, 

God makes such lovely things as thee, 
With little vines a-creeping up 

The old well poles so gallantly! 


How pretty all your blossoms gleam, 
Washed pure by drops of morning dew; 
A fairy bower in the air 
Ye make of flowers pink and blue! 


I love to muse on things like these: 
A little vine that hour by hour 
Kept climbing up the old well poles 

To bloom into a fairy bower! 


And then I think of human life 
That God has blessed with power to 
grow; 
And wonder if I’m climbing up 
Life’s pole as far as I can go! 
—Rudolph N. Hill. 


SMILES 


Pretty Thin 


Two IrisHMEN met, and referred to the 
illness of a third. 

“Poor Michael Hogan! Faith, I’m afraid 
he’s going to die,” said one. 

“And why should he die?” asked the 
other, 

“Oh, he’s got so thin! You're thin 
enough, and I’m thin—but, by my soul, 
Michael Hogan is thinner than both of us 
put together!” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


BEFORE SCRAPING new potatoes let them 
stand in hot water for a half a minute. 
They can be scraped much more easily. 


Eces Au Gratin. Six hard-boiled eggs, 
two tablespoons of butter, three table- 
spoons of flour, one and one-half cups of 
milk, three-fourths teaspoon of salt, dash 
of paprika, one minced pimento, one-half 
cup grated American cheese. 

Make a cream sauce, melting the butter, 
then blending the flour and adding the 
milk while stirring constantly. Add salt 
and paprika and cook, stirring until thick 
and smooth and without any trace of raw 
flour to the taste. Add the minced pimento 
and pour the sauce over the eggs cut in 
half and placed in a buttered baking dish. 
Sprinkle the cheese over the top and brown 
slightly in a moderate oven. A few coarse 
bread crumbs sprinkled over the top be- 
fore the cheese is added makes this dish 
just that much better. 


O, SWEET GIRL graduate, you make 
A melody in our lives— 
A thousand memories awake 
When graduate time arrives. 
The spring brings blossoms fair and sweet 
But ever the old world waits 
Till you make everything complete— 
O, pretty girl graduates! 
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SEEKING SELF 


Jesus Says That by Serving Him We Find Ourselves 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 8: 27-38. The Sunday School Lesson for June 19 


THE BEST way to discover what we are 
in ourselves is to learn to know Jesus, so 
as to have a standard by which to measure 
self, and then to serve Him so as to have 
proof in ourselves that we are living up 
to what we believe we are. This comes 
out in this lesson, in which Peter confesses 
Christ as the Son of the living God, and 
Jesus gives His followers instruction about 
listening to His teaching and then living 
up to it as His followers. 

We cannot improve on what we learn 
in the gospels. Jesus was an expert in- 
terpreter of human nature, and as a leader 
of people He had, and has, no peer. The 
story of the twelve, as well as of others 
since then, shows conclusively the steps 
by which persons discover themselves ana 
evaluate themselves and make themselves 
useful servants of Christ. It is worthy of 
note that only after people have been» with 
Christ and learned from Him that they 
seek to safeguard themselves against the 
deeds and dangers of wickedness. What a 
man does is inseparable from what he is 
or becomes; sooner or later he is marked 
by his manner of life. Who he serves puts 
a stamp on him, and thereafter he cannot 
deny who owns him. 


Confessing Christ 


This stands first. Jesus knew the neces- 
sity of this and prepared the way for the 
personal confession of His disciples. With- 
out at first embarrassing them, He turned 
their attention to public opinion, which~is 
always more or less interesting. He ex- 
amined them as to what the world was 
saying about Him, not that this was very 
vital, but that He might turn the attention 
of the disciples on what they must be say- 
ing about Him. Their testimony was worth 
far more than the world’s. In fact, the 
world would never attain the full and cor- 
rect testimony concerning Him until it was 
broadcast by the disciples, who were in 
position to know and understand Him. The 
world’s opinion of Jesus exalted Him as 
a distinctive man in the highest service 
of God. The Old Testament men, and John 
the Baptist, who'came to the mind of peo- 
ple, when they saw Jesus, were sturdy, ex- 
ceptional men using their talents for God. 
Jesus could have been no weakling, no 
indefinite man in His opinions, no fawning 
seeker for public approval, if He suggested 
men like Elijah, or any of the prophets. 
Peter’s sudden rise to exceptional distinc- 
tion, to fitness for a special beatitude from 
Jesus, was due to his allowing God to 
direct him in saying who the Son of man 
is. An intelligent, God-directed confession 
of Christ is the first dependable stop in a 
true discovery of self. 


Heeding Christ 


Some of Jesus’ teaching is hard to com- 
prehend and accept as wholly true. Peter 
found this difficulty when Jesus. talked 
about His passion. The unnecessity ' of 
Jesus’ suffering was clear to Peter. The 


impossibility of it was assured in Peter’s 
mind. Peter felt called upon to set Jesus 
straight on this matter. Jesus could not be 
talking sense; He must be deluded. So 
Peter thought, and He spoke rather harshly 
to Him, rebuking Him for His foolish 
words. No doubt Peter was never more 
sincere or convinced in his life, but never- 
theless he was wrong, as Jesus plainly 
informed him, giving back to him rebuke 
for rebuke. 

Peter and all others are to heed what 
Jesus says. It is not for anyone to attempt 
to tell Jesus that He does not know what 
He is talking about. His words are to be 
heeded as true and full of meaning. His 
words become the gauge for self-testing. 
Comparing what He says with what we 
think is certain to reveal to us what we 
are, even though this greatly disappoints 
us. So, if we want to get the fullest and 
most accurate conception of what we really 
are we must not measure ourselves among 
ourselves, but must know Christ and heed 
His words. With this as our standard of 
measurement we can have a real discovery 
of self. 

Following Christ 


But that was not all. Serving Christ was 
the final test of what people are. Of course 
they would not serve Him unless they 
knew Him and heeded His words; but they 
must go beyond this and actually deny 
self, take up a cross and follow Him. This 
is the type of unselfish service that Jesus 
exemplified, and still requires of His fol- 
lowers. Men do not usually serve so un- 
selfishly; they serve for profit. But as long 
as the profit motive dominates their serv- 
ice of Christ they put their souls in danger 
of being lost. Spiritual, but not material, 
gain is to be longed for by the servants of 


THINK OF THESE 


BE CAREFUL lest a wrong public opinion 
about Jesus determine what we say about 
Him. 


It is from God that a true interpretation 
of Christ must come to us. 


To anyone who attempts to hinder the 
progress of Christ and His church, Jesus 
still says, “Get thee behind me, Satan.” 


The widespread concentration on gain- 
ing the whole world indicates that many 
are risking loss of soul. 


To be ashamed of Jesus is self-belittling; 
to have Him ashamed of us is disastrous. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


June 13-19 
M. one Ss Christ in His Lordship. Mark 8: 


7c ee Ourselves Through Service. Mark 
Obedient Service. Romans 6: 15-23. | 

. Fruitful jService. Philippians 1: 19-26. 
Enduring Service. Matthew 7: 24-29. 

. Rewarded Service. Matthew 25: 34-40. 
Commissioned for Service. Heb. 1: 10-14. 
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Christ. Maybe this is hard to understand, 
and even harder to live by; but it is what 
Jesus demands. Serving for material profit 
alone may pile up materials, but all these 
materials have no value for purchasing the 
soul’s freedom. Materials may be mul- 
tiplied but the soul lost; and with that, lost 
materials become despised. But serving 
Christ may seem so menial, so common- 
place, so unpopular as to make a man . 
ashamed to be known as Jesus’ servant. 
Jesus warned people against being ashamed 
of Him, since that would make it neces- 
sary for Him to be ashamed of them in 
the presence of His Father. 

So we add to knowing and confessing 
Christ, and to heeding His words, the will- 
ing service for Him as the means any of 
us must employ to find ourselves. No true 
measure of self can be arrived at by any 
other means. 


IT ACTUALLY HAPPENED 


A prominent doctor, born in a Lu- 
theran home, tells the story that when 
he was a lad he was a member of a gang 
of boys who were frequently in trouble 
with the -pelice. He did not go to Sunday 
school because the lessons were not in the 
English language. One Sunday morning, 
after a little boyish escapade, he was in- 
fluenced by a Methodist bishop to go to 
Sunday school; later on he became a pro- 
fessing Christian. All the other boys of 
that gang have served, or are serving, time 
in the penitentiary, and this man feels 
that he might have had the same expe- 
rience had he not been led to Christ 
through the Sunday school. He was of 
Lutheran ancestry, but had not been 
cared for properly. 


IT PAYS TO HELP 


HE was inclined to be timid, and seemed 
quite indifferent. His Sunday school teacher 
was provoked at him. He seemed to have 
no promise of amounting to anything; in 
fact, he was somewhat handicapping the 
progress of the class. But the teacher de- 
cided to see if she could help him. She 
learned his background and some of his — 
hindrances. She put herself to consider- 
able trouble to help him. The harder she 
worked with him the greater her sympathy 
for him. He responded to her help. He 
gradually climbed out of what had been 
only apparent indifference. Were that — 
teacher alive today she could look with no 
small satisfaction at the work of a Chris- 
tian man as a leader among Christians. 

It pays to help, even when the outlook 
for worth-while results is too dark to be 
promising. A teacher never knows how 
much latent, potential worth is concealed 
under what may seem to her a somewhat 
repelling attitude. Before giving up, she, 
can afford to try to help discover that 
worth and give it a chance. How many 
praised leaders in the church, we wonder, 
were without promise, and took no inter- 
est in the Sunday school as children? Some 
of them, we doubt not, would today give — 
credit to some teacher who tried to help 
them, and found a way of tying their in- 
terest to the school and directing their 
talents along the path that has led them 
to their present positions? 
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| The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRAvER, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LUTHERAN CAMPS 
AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
Psatm 19 


THE SUMMER camps and schools are in- 

} creasing in number and growing in pop- 
ularity in the Lutheran Church. Usually 
they are directly organized under a com- 
mittee of a synod or a conference. The 
following list of summer schools has been 

compiled by the Parish and Church School 

\ Board and is corrected to May 11, so far 

- as information was available. 

Lakeside, Ohio Synod, July 18-25 

Silver Bay on Lake George, New York 
Synod, July 30-August 5 

Midland Assembly, Nebraska Synod, July 
31-August 5 

Green Lake, Wisconsin Conference of 

5 Northwest Synod, July 17-23 

') West Virginia Training School, Jackson 

| Mills, West Virginia Synod, August 20-25 


Massanetta Assembly, Virginia Synod, 
Hi August 1-7 
North and South Carolina Summer School 
for Church Workers, North and South 
Carolina Synods, July 23-29 
, Central Conference of Northwest Synod, 
Central Conference of Northwest Synod, 
| August 
Maryland Summer School for Church 
Workers, Maryland Synod, July 16-22 
Manitoba Synod Schools, Manitoba Synod, 
June 
Florida Summer School, Florida Synod, 
June 25 
Lutheran Camp, 
Kansas Synod 
Long Lake, Illinois Synod, July 17-23 
Lake Wawasee, Indiana and Michigan 
Synods, July 12-17 
Pittsburgh Summer 
Synod, July 25-30 
Paradise Falls Summer Assembly, Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, June 24-July 1 
Nawakwa Leadership Training Camp, The 
Parish and Church School Board, August 
15-27 
Thousands of girls and boys are given 
a healthful vacation under Christian super- 
vision each summer in these camps. 


r) Good Health 


Summer Camps and Schools are planned 
for healthful vacations. Time was when 
little attention was given in many church- 
directed Camps and Schools to sanitation, 
diet and wholesome programs. Those days 
are gone forever. We do not know of a 
Lutheran School or Camp that does not 
take a primary interest in contributing to 
the good health of those who attend. Em- 
phasis is laid on out-of-doors life. Often 
classes are conducted out-of-doors. Rec- 
» reation is planned to give exercise with- 
out over-strain. Rest is required and in 
| many camps and schools the rest hour is 
very rigidly enforced. The food is planned 
for a balanced diet. Usually there is plenty 
of opportunity for swimming. A nurse and 
often a physician, too, are on the camp 
grounds and each camper is given a care- 
_ ful examination before admission. No one 


Junction City, Kan., 


School, Pittsburgh 


could estimate the value of our Summer 
Schools and Camps in the terms of Good 


Health. 
Good Fellowship 


There is an intimacy in the Summer 
School and Camp that can be found under 
no other auspices in quite the same way. 
How it widens the circle of friendship. 
Friendships are made that last through life. 
We are so restricted by our little parish 
relationships. Most of our friends are made 
within the church or the school or the 
community where we live. The Summer 
Schools and Camps bring together young 
people from many churches and com- 
munities and friendships are made across 
the parish lines. 

The Summer School or Camp becomes 
like a big family. Those who come eat 
together, play together, study together and 
share life together in a beautiful harmony. 
Some who have been spoiled in their 
homes must take hard knocks before they 
learn the meaning of co-operation. But 
the great majority adjust themselves easily 
to the unselfish, sharing life of Camp or 
School. They all will return to their homes 
and churches with a new understanding 
of the joy of good fellowship. 


Study 


Yes, every worth-while summer school 
and camp has a course of study. We have 
known boys and girls to be scared away 
from the Summer School because it was 
a School. But care is taken to plan courses 
that are no burden to the student. It is 
quite a different experience to study in the 
woods in the intimate fellowship with 
teachers that the camp offers from the ex- 
perience of study in the uninspiring sur- 
roundings of the average public school. 

The studies are planned to attach the 
interest of the students. They are also 
planned to prepare the student for better 
service in the home church. Much is made 
of hobbies in camp life. Many hobbies 
that are begun in camp are continued after 
the return home. This is true also of many 
of the training courses. Some camps re- 
quire a report from the pastor on the work 
of the camper in the home church after a 
term at camp. 

Credits are usually given for satisfactory 
work. They may be authorized by the 
Parish and Church School Board or by the 
International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion or by the Camp or School itself. The 
best Schools and Camps keep the records 
of all the students from year to year and 
so can better plan their programs. Cer- 
tainly the Church School or Camp must 
justify its existence by giving more than 
a healthy vacation. It should be producing 
a better trained leadership for the Church. 


Recreation 


Planned recreation is effective in educa- 
tion. Many campers learn as much from 
the games they play together as from the 
textbooks they study. The highest stand- 
ard of sportsmanship is rigidly enforced. 
Schedules are planned to teach team-work, 


alertness, self-control, fair play and many 
other virtues, as necessary for the game 
of life as for a particular recreation. ; 
Often dramatic programs are built by 
the campers themselves and many a les- 
son from the Bible or from life is taught 
in this way. The recreational leader in 
Summer School or Camp has a place of 
great importance. After all, most of those 
who come need a good vacation. They 
need the re-creation of some of the burned 
out powers of mind and body and soul. 


Vital Religion 


The Summer Camps and Schools gather 
together some of the finest leadership of 
the Church in their faculties. We are 
often amazed at the willingness of our 
Church leaders in many fields to give their 
time in this service. Usually there are no 
fees paid unless to all-season workers. 
These instructors invite comradeship with 
the students. They are always available 
for personal consultation. Young folks will 
offer confidences to a teacher under such 
conditions that they do not give their 
parents or their pastor at home. No one 
could measure the opportunity for solving 
personal religious problems, for meeting 
doubt, for the mastery of sin, for the dis- 
covery of the living presence of Christ. 

The Bible is a major subject of study 
in every Lutheran Summer School and 
Camp. To carry a Bible, to be seen read- 
ing and studying a Bible, is a matter of 
course. What a difference for most of 
the campers from conditions at home. 
There the youth would be self-conscious 
about carrying a Bible in public. Here 
everybody is concerned about religious 
things. For many young people the Sum- 
mer School or Camp has been the inspira- 
tion that led to a daily devotional experi- 
ence that continues through the rest of 
life. Among the thousands of camps lo- 
cated all over America today, the Church- 
directed camps are bright spots of Chris- 
tion education and enthusiasm. 


Expense 


Finally these Summer Schools and Camps 
give much for small expense. They would 
defeat their purpose if they were restricted 
to those who could afford an expensive 
vacation. In addition many congregations 
and church schools contribute toward the 
expenses of those who ought to go but 
otherwise could not go. They make a good 
investment. It is an investment in Chris- 
tian leadership. What is your church or 
league doing about a delegation to your 
nearest Lutheran camp or summer school? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, June 26. Secure 
literature from the Summer School or 
Camp that best serves your church. Have 
someone who has attended tell of the 
pleasure and profit of his experience. Be 
prepared to announce plans this summer 
for a delegation from your church. Ways 
and means might be discussed for aiding 
those who should go, but cannot afford 
the cost. Next week—Patriotic Program. 
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KENTUCKY KERNELS 
By the Rev. Ivan Heft 


BLACKBERRY WINTER is casting its chill 
upon Kentucky as we type these lines. A 
few years ago a recently arrived pastor 
in Louisville remarked during the first 
warm days of April, “Spring is here.” 
“We'll soon have dogwood winter,’ we 
cold-watered, and he laughed heartily. 
Shortly after this, while he was enthusing 
over the return of warmth, we elucidated 
that strawberry and blackberry winter 
must yet come. In June, with perplexity 
in his face, he inquired, “Were you kid- 
ding about those winters?” 

No, for these “winters” in Kentucky are 
as inevitable as death, taxes and factional 
fights among the Democrats. And equally 
inevitable are the first gloriously melan- 
choly days of autumn, to be followed by 
a rainy spell of a couple of weeks, and 
then the ineffable days of Indian Summer, 
with its brilliant sunshine and gorgeous 
yellows and browns amid the flaming reds 
of foliage soon to fall. 

Blackberry winter is some three or four 
weeks ahead of schedule. But so also are 
the blackberry blooms, and so also was 
the initial warm spell. Many of our 
churches have required no heat since the 
last Sunday in March. The dogwood win- 
ter was severer than usual, ponds being 
frozen over twice, and certain fruit crops 
badly damaged when not entirely killed. 
Now for warm days again, and then the 
hot days, to be climaxed by the “sho nuff 
heat of the dawg days.” 

The early season wrought havoc with the 
annual beauties of Churchill Downs on 
Derby Day, May 7, this year. For much 
too early came the tulips and other flowers 
that make the Downs a garden of paradise 
until the customary mobs broke down the 
fences and trampled down the flowers and 
the state militia. Gardeners sought to re- 
tard their growth but failed, and must hur- 
riedly transplant petunias and other flora 
in the hectic week preceding the Derby. 


The Kentucky Derby 


was run in all its usual brilliance. A 
Kansas horse, esteemed by experts and by 
the pari-mutuel betting machines as fit 
for wellnigh last place, left the three 
favorites many disastrous lengths in his 
rear, stoutheartedly staved off the chal- 
lenge of his nearest contender in the home 
stretch, and literally staggered on to well- 
earned victory in almost record time. And 
in a few moments wet paint emblazoned 
a sixty-fifth name on the columns of the 
court of Jockey Club. Sixty-fifth, for al- 
though this is the sixty-fourth Kentucky 
Derby, a generation ago two celebrated 
horses ran a dead heat and were declared 
co-winners. 

Louisville’s Bethany Church this year 
missed a source of income of some nine 
years ago. It is customany for small boys 
to place ladders against the steel-wired 
fences, topped with “bob-wire,” and usher 
over them candidates at two bits apiece. 
The boys keep out a weather eye for 
policemen outside the grounds, but the 
policemen and the National Guards within 
the grounds are out of their department 
and are the responsibility of the can- 
didates—some of whom explain their 
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maneuvres to Judge Brachey that Satur- 
day night. A fourteen-year-old .com- 
municant member of Bethany Church 
those years ago operated such an entrance 
to the Downs, and by a simple mathe- 
matical process one could ascertain how 
many he gave valued assistance. For the 
boy was a conscientious tither and sol- 
emnly put twenty-five cents in his en- 
velope the next day! Now a young man, 
he and his pastor recently had a good 
laugh while reminiscing. _ 


A Derby Wedding 


This year brought us no untoward pas- 
toral experiences, so we must reflect on 
several of the past. It was five years ago 
that there was a knock at the study door 
Saturday night. Could a young couple be 


married? We made the proper inquiries_ 


and then told the messenger to bring on 
those who sent him. Within fifteen min- 
utes the party came. The groom had been 
a jockey in the big race. While there was 
no rowdiness, all were well excited, but 
the excitement died down. measurably 
when the party entered the dimly lit 
church. With the pronouncement of the 
invocation the rustle subsided still more, 
and when the opening sentences of the 
Order for Marriage were read, utter silence 
reigned. After the ceremony the newly 
wedded couple kissed ecstatically, and then 
the bride precipitately fled to a corner of 
the church and burst into hysterical weep- 
ing. By the time the voluminous docu- 
ments required by Kentucky law had been 
written and duly signed, the weeper had 
ceased her weeping. And when we gave 
her the copy of “The Marriage Service” 


and told her that this booklet, containing ~ 


fully the service that had just been used, 
was now her own, she smiled rapturously 
through her undried tears. 

The next morning the Courier-Journal 
featured an exclusive picture which showed 
both the first and second place jockeys 
fouling. One was grasping the other’s 
sleeve, and the other had hold of the bridle 
of the contending horse. (The judges in 
post-mortem session ruled that since both 
were fouling, the race would stand.) And 
the surname of one of the offending jockeys 
was that of our last night’s groom! The 
newspaper story told how, of three jockeys 
of the same surname, two were brothers, 
and one of the brothers fouled. Examina- 
tion of the marriage license showed that 
it was neither of the brothers that we 
married, and we were relieved! 


A Matter of Vowels 


Kentuckians call it “Durby” Day, and 
not “Darby.” But radio station WHAS, 
owned by the late Judge Robert W. Bing- 
ham, ambassador to the Court of St. James 
until his death last fall, has a standing 
order to use the cockney English pronun- 
ciation. Announcers in private life, how- 
ever, say “Durby.” Some four years ago 
his Excellency, the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, was about to make his cus- 
tomary Derby Day radio address, when the 
announcer whispered to him that it was 
proper to say “Darby” when speaking into 
this particular microphone. The doughty 
creator of colonels promptly suggested in 
terse Anglo-Saxon the name of a certain 
place to which he would permit the an- 
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nouncer to go, little realizing that the ex- 
plosion was carried to the ears of astounded 
radio fans. These fans then heard the suave 
announcer present, “His Excellency, the 
Governor of Kentucky,” and the voice 
which had directed the announcer to go 
to a destination mellifluously went on into 
a prepared address. To be sure, Judge 
Bingham’s next morning Derby Day edi- 
tion of the Courier-Journal said nothing 
of the episode, but a rival paper got hold 
of it and gleefully published it. 

So on Derby Day we sat at our table 
by the second story window, a scant three 
furlongs from the grandstand. Soon a dull 
roar arose, to grow in volume and drown 
out the droning of airplanes dragging 
streamers that advertise various brands of 
Kentucky dew. And we sighed, “It’s all 
over, ’ceptin’ the line-up in Judge 
Brachey’s Police Court tonight.” For the 
good Judge holds night court on Derby 
Day, the only night session of the year. 
And in spite of officially imposed self- 
restraint of the local constabulary, the 
Judge is more than busy. 


The Evening After 


Two years ago the Judge, a faithful 
member of the Fenner Memorial Church 
and a treasured friend of ours, insisted 
that we occupy the bench with him during 
this session. We had held that place with 
him on other occasions, but this session 
was decidedly “of its own sort.” From 
seven o’clock until the stroke of midnight, 
whereupon court closes by Kentucky law, 
some four hundred offenders passed be- 
fore His Honor. Most were heartily 
ashamed, and most were given Kentucky 
hospitality by the good judge, who released 
them without fine and entreated them, if 
ever they came to Louisville again, to be- 
have more circumspectly. Many who were 
resigned to a jail sentence, or at least a 
stiff fine, were dumbfounded and must 
listen to a repetition of the unexpected 
words. 
Louisvillians who had celebrated too un- 
wisely. One of these embarrassed the gen- 
erous judge by blurting out, “Judge, I 
don’t care what you’re running for or what 
ticket you’re on, Ill vote for you any 
time.” The judge flushed crimson and tried 


This kindness was meted also to — 


A Se es eg 


to expostulate, but the roar of the court-- { 


room drowned out his voice. In some cases 
police court procedure required a fine, 
notably those of “touting” and “booking.” 
But in many even of these instances the 
judge inquired the destination of the cul- 
prit, and whether he had sufficient funds 
to see him home. For not all touts or 
bookies come away from the Downs vic- 
torious. 

One case was amusing. A penitent drunk 


had apologized for his conduct. “Is there j 


anyone who can take you home?” the 


judge asked. The offender confessed that — 


there was not, but assured the judge that 
he could travel under his own power, and 
the judge released him. The next man in 


line was not so far advanced toward ~ 


sobriety, but had heard the previous con- 
versation and wished to impress the bench 
with his own stability. With an effort of 


will power he stopped swaying and stood ~ 
bolt upright, only to burst out in a drench- 


ing sweat! “I’m afraid,” said the judge, 
“that if I release you, you'll just be picked 
up as soon as you reach the pavement, 


| 


| 
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” 


and come before me again.” But the man 
pleaded so piteously that the judge re- 
leased him. To complete the record it 
must be stated the geometrical straight 
line that the transgressor trod toward the 
door was of the notion of Messrs. Bolyai 
and Lobachewski rather than of Mr. 
Euclid, of blessed memory. 


Criminals Caught 


Not all received such treatment. About 
nine-thirty a lithe man in neat gray suit 
swung through the courtroom door and 
came up to the bench. Turning back his 
lapel and revealing a badge, he said, “Your 
Honor, I am the deputy from Woodford 
County.” Two days previous a bank in 
Versailles, the county seat, had been 
robbed. On Saturday the local police sud- 
denly thought that their man, of whom 
they managed to get a good description, 
might be trying for further game in Louis- 
ville, so they telephoned their case. A 
laconic desk sergeant telephoned back, “We 


‘have him,” and the police chief added, 


“You can have him.” The deputy pointed 


, out his man in the line-up. And when 


the two left they were linked together by 
gentlemen’s bracelets, a tie perhaps more 
binding than that of brotherly love be- 
tween them. 

This year a police sergeant, member of 
Bethany congregation, took an obstrep- 
erous violator in tow. On his way to the 
central station he pondered the face of 
his companion, and at the station he en- 
listed the aid of the record room. Result: 
At this writing (May 10) this gentleman 
is traveling back to Washington, D. C., 
handcuffed to an officer, to stand trial for 
a murder committed four years ago. 

Sad to relate, there were numerous 
thefts, principally of jewelry, in the Louis- 
ville hotels on Derby Day. And sadder 
still, most of these thefts, running into 
tens of thousands of dollars apiece, af- 
fected movie stars who had arrived by 
plane from California. Since printed in- 
junctions to deposit valuables in the hotel 
safety vault are in every hotel room, one 
cannot but wonder whether some publicity 
agents can’t be a mite too astute. 

Heigh-ho, heigh-ho! Derby Day is over. 


CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 


\ By John A. M. Ziegler, Ph.D., D.D. 


A RECENT EDITORIAL in a Los Angeles 
daily paper speaks of the inefficiency of 
too many of the public school teachers. 
The inference is that the education our 
high school youth and college students are 
receiving is not what it should be. Doubt- 
less there is some truth in the allegation. 
It is not the whole truth, however. 

The same paper, in another editorial, 


, at the same time spoke of the high quality 


of the boys that were taking over the city 
government during the current week. You 
who will may try your hand at reconciling 
the seeming contradiction. For myself, 
allow me to say that an evil tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit; that very many of 


our young people are superior ethically 


and in their attitude toward social and 


civic problems. And this, in face of the 


‘cigarette and drink environment in which 


_ their communities. 
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they are reared. The marvel is that there 
are so many who come through as fine as 
they are. Again, I repeat what I have said 
several times before, a rather large ac- 
quaintance with high school teachers con- 
vinces me that the majority of them are 
both competent and morally dependable. 
Surely, I know of the increasing number 
of hit-and-run tipsy drivers. And some 
of them are school children—but not so 
many as some would-be reformers would 
have us believe. In driving to Long Beach 
recently, a dilapidated carload of boys 
passed up, flaunting the slogan on the back 
of the car, “Highway Menace No. 1.” At 
the next intersection, the “menace” col- 
lided with another car, and was hailed to 
the curb by a traffic cop. Presumably, the 
boys were under the influence of drink. 


An Allied Story 


And this leads up to another, but allied 
story. The Los Angeles police are again 
engaged in a liquor law-enforcement cru- 
sade. It is surely needed. We have a post 
office sub-station nearby that, under the 
guise of a pharmacy, openly traffics in all 
kinds of bottled drinks. To purchase a 
stamp, one must pass through a long line 
of labeled liquors. The number of en- 
ticing drinking places along the way is 
legion. The law-enforcement officers are 
struggling with the problem of dance halls 
closing at 2.00 A. M., and of selling to 
minors. My long and rather intimate con- 
tact with the liquor problem—in both open 
saloon days, and in the so-called unen- 
forced prohibition days—leads me to the 
conclusion that there is more real and last- 
ing harm being done today than under 
either of the other systems. 

May I say it? I foresee the day when 
there will be a mighty upheaval. There 
are rumblings along the way that justify 
the prediction. The present generation of 
young people is enjoying educational ad- 
vantages and opportunities of achievement 
such as the passing generation did not 
dream of in their youth. I am looking for- 
ward hopefully to the time when these 
splendidly equipped boys and girls will 
surely turn their abilities toward a drastic 
housecleaning—for themselves, and for 
I crave the hearty 
adoption by many of my readers of this 
hope. 


Occasions Worthy of Note 


The twenty-second biennial convention 
of the National Luther League will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium, Long Beach, 
July 6-10, 1939. 


The annual convention of the Southern 
California District Luther League met in 
Bethany Church, Los Angeles, the Rev. 
H. I. Kohler pastor, May 20-22. There are 
20 leagues in the district, each church being 
represented. Their slogan is, “300 per cent 
attendance.” Bethany had forty-seven ad- 
ditions to the church. They have reduced 
their federal loan note from $2,000 to $500. 


A reception was tendered to Mrs. A. J. 
Fenner, National Light Brigade Secretary, 
at the First Church, Dr. David R. Huber 
pastor, April 26. Seventeen new members 
were received at Easter, five confirmed, 
and six baptized. 


Trinity, Long Beach, the Rev. D. J. 
Snyder pastor, reports 303 communed dur- 
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ing Holy Week. $1,000 has been paid on 
the debt since January 1. 


St. Luke’s, Huntington Park, the Rev. 
Herbert J. Weaver pastor, received forty- 
two new members. They have cancelled 
their obligation of $430 to the Board of 
American Missions. They are in need of 
more room, scarcely being able to accom- 
modate attendance at both Sunday school 
and church services. 


St. Matthew’s, North Hollywood, the 
Rev. Edward N. Spirer pastor, recently 
dedicated a new addition to their Bible 
school equipment, costing $2,500. Dr. M. H. 
Stine was the guest preacher, 


St. Mark’s, Los Angeles, the Rev. J. E. 
Hoick pastor, had twenty-five additions 
at Easter, and eight infant baptisms. 


Attendance during Holy Week and 
Easter at the Hollywood Church, Dr. J. 
George Dorn pastor, totaled 3,764. 106 
members were received, and twenty-one 
infants were baptized. 


A Junior Choir was installed at St. 
Paul’s Church, Los Angeles, the Rev. J. E. 
Messer pastor, on Palm Sunday. Robes 
were donated by friends and members of 
the church. 


Grace Church, Phoenix, Ariz., the Rev. 
H. A. Anspach pastor, added fifty to the 
church membership. They are enthusiastic 
over the Twentieth Anniversary Appeal. 
Thus far, pledges have amounted to $2,000. 
They are hoping to make it $2,500. 


St. John’s, Gardena, the Rev. G. Herbert 
Hillerman pastor, note a marked increase 
in Sunday school and church attendance 
since the first of the year,—also in benev- 
olence contributions. The Common Serv- 
ice Book will be used for the first time at 
the communion on Trinity Sunday. 


The First Church, San Diego, the Rev. 
Delmar L. Dyreson pastor, held their 
fiftieth anniversary Jubilee Service March 
9. Attendance at the North Park Branch 
Sunday School is from fifty to eighty, and at 
the 8.30 A. M. service, from thirty-five to 
fifty. The parent church is stimulated by 
the prosperity of the branch. 


Dr. James J. Raun, for the past two years 
the efficient president of synod, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Northwestern The- 
ological Seminary, Minneapolis. His serv- 
ices both as president of synod and as pas- 
tor of St. Mark’s, San Francisco, have 
been more than ordinarily fruitful. He 
succeeded in bringing St. Mark’s into the 
synod. His successor will find a well-or- 
ganized and fruitful field in San Fran- 
cisco. We all bid him God-speed in his 
responsible new field. 

In his farewell to synod, Dr. Raun says: 

“My sojourn in the California Synod as 
pastor and president of synod has left me 
some very definite impressions and con- 
victions. 

“This experience has taught me that the 
work on the coast is ‘different’ and difficult. 
It demands men of iron nerves and ada- 
mant souls to fight the good fight of faith 
without going sour on the job.” 


At last- accounts, the condition of Dr. 
G. H. Hillerman has greatly improved. The 
work at Trinity, Pasadena, is moving on 
with unabated enthusiasm. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


A BEAUTIFUL bronze memorial tablet has 
been installed in the west wall of the main 
auditorium in Resurrection Church where 
it will serve as a loving remembrance of 
Lloyd W. Steckel, D.D., late pastor of the 
congregation. 

The tablet was the gift of this year’s con- 
firmation class and was presented by Miss 
Bernice Efflandt, president of the class of 
thirty-three members which had been 
taught for two years by Pastor Steckel. 
“We, the class of 1938, cannot give thanks 
to him for his unfailing spiritual guidance 
during the last two years, but we are de- 
termined that his memory shall survive in 
the hearts of those he loved,” said Bernice 
to Norval C. Johnson, president of the 
church council, who received the tablet on 
behalf of the congregation. 


The Rev. Albert E. Birch, former pas- 
tor of the Lake of the Isles Church in 
Minneapolis, has been serving as guest 
pastor until such time as the congregation 
can arrange for a call. Mr. Birch recently 
visited his mother in Ohio and his place 
was taken by the Rev. L. Glenn Cloninger, 
former assistant pastor of Redeemer 
Church, who visited in Milwaukee during 
a vacation period from his church in Bill- 
ings, Mont. 

Dartball has been the means every win- 
ter of bringing together Lutheran men of 
many synods in the heavy schedule ar- 
ranged by the Federation of Lutheran Lay- 
men. The immortal “Casey at the Bat” 
never created as tense a scene as that en- 
acted at the annual play-off of the league 
between the two top-notch teams, Im- 
manuel and St. John’s. The event was of 
such interest that it drew a feature story 
in one of the Milwaukee newspapers, em- 
bellished with a three-column cut of the 
two captains of opposing teams, William 
Doering of St. John’s and William C. 
Shallock of Immanuel. We quote from the 
published story: 

“The Church of the Incarnation at North 
Fifteenth Street and West Keefe Avenue, 
is a dignified Gothic structure attended by 
Godfearing people of immaculate citizen- 
ship,’ was the way the sports writer on 
the Milwaukee Journal put it, and con- 
tinued, “When the folks go to church on 
Sunday morning the neighbors never hear 
anything more boisterous than a hymn 
floating through the stained glass windows. 

“But had you chanced to stroll by the 
church last Thursday night, you wouwd 
have stopped and you would have had to 
listen even with fingers in both your ears. 
From the lighted basement came the 
sounds of raillery and scoffery, such as an 
ardent fan would hear when he attends a 
game by our Milwaukee baseball team on 
the home lot.” 

Thus does a game regarded by many as 
a “sissy” pastime, afford the means of 
bringing intersynodical Lutheran manhood 
together two or three nights a week in the 
different churches of the league. These 
men, many of them, are experts at rifling 
darts to first or third base with the bases 
filled. “The crowds eat it up,” as the re- 
porter said in his story. “All of the orig- 
inality of bleacher vocabulary, minus the 
profanity. is present.” 
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The Rev. H. Stanley Holman, assistant 
pastor at Redeemer, Dr. A. A. Zinck pas- 
tor, has resigned to accept a call to Holy 
Trinity, Kenosha. He succeeds the Rev. 
I. G. Kraemer, who has taken the pastor- 
ate of St. Luke’s, Waukesha. St. Luke’s 
had been served by the Rev. A. A. Hahn, 
who went to Cuero, Texas, to resume pas- 
toral work in a former congregation that 
he served. Coincident with Mr. Holman’s 
leaving there was a wedding, for the pop- 
ular former assistant married Miss Helen 
Elizabeth Ziegler on May 17 in Redeemer 
Church. Dr. Zinck and the Rev. H. J. Hol- 
man, Minneapolis, father of the groom, 
officiated. The Rev. and Mrs. Holman will 
reside at 7408 Pershing Boulevard, Kenosha, 
Wis. 


Redeemer has called the Rev. John Paul 
Shannon, a recent graduate of Northwest- 
ern Lutheran Seminary, to fill the vacancy 
in its assistant pastorate. Mr. Shannon has 
been active in the Twin City young peo- 
ple’s work and served as president of the 
Minnesota State Luther League. He was 
ordained at the recent meeting of the 
Synod of the Northwest in Holy Com- 
munion Church, Racine, Wis. 

Mr. Shannon took up his new duties at 
Redeemer May 21. Before: coming to Mil- 
waukee he was married to Miss Amalie 
Roth, daughter of Dr. Paul Hoerlein Rotn, 
president of Northwestern Lutheran Sem- 
inary. The wedding took place in the Roth 
home on May 14 with the father of the 
bride and R. H. Gerberding, D.D., pres- 
ident of the Synod of the Northwest, 
officiating. 


The Milwaukee Lutheran is the name of 
a new monthly magazine being issued by 
the Federation of Lutheran Laymen. The 
first issue carried interesting news of 
Brotherhood activities in the local area. 
This project has been the aim of the fed- 
eration since its organization twenty years 
ago, but the men just got around to ful- 
fillment at this time. It should prove a 
valuable agency for cementing intersynod- 
ical relationship. 


Tue LUTHERAN must be widely read. We 
are convinced of this fact by the deluge 
of corrections that reached us through let - 
ters, postcards, telephone calls and per- 
sonal reminders that call our attention to 
a glaring inaccuracy in genealogy as the 
result of our effort to “straighten out the 
Roths.” We should have said P. W. and 
C. C. are brothers and the relationship is 
the same between Sam and P. H. The 
very mention of Roth makes us shudder. 

The Rev. Dwight H. Shelhart, pastor of 
St. John’s, Beaver Dam, however, reveals 
something we had not known. He tells us 
also that he is a Roth. His great-grand- 
mother was Anna Maria Roth, the second 
in the family of Col. John David Roth. She 
married John Phillip Clewell and they 
lived all their lives in Schoeneck, Pa. Pas- 
tor Shelhart’s grandfather, Alfred Schnei- 
der, met and courted Clarissa Clewell, 
daughter of John Phillip and “Aunt Polly” 
Clewell. 


The Revs. Ewald Moerke and John 
Fedders of Incarnation and Lake Park 
churches recently exchanged pulpits for a 
Sunday morning and took with them their 
choirs, directors and organists. This is one 
of the first times we have heard that such 
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an interesting interchange of pastors and 
music had been done in this region. From 
reports received the event was so success- 
fully carried out that the congregations 
have asked that it be done again. 

Pastor Moerke achieved no end of favor- 
able publicity in the metropolitan news- 
papers by conducting an open air Sun- 
rise Service Easter morning on the beau- 
tiful. lawn of Incarnation Church. The 
event was backed by local civic and Amer- 
ican Legion groups. Traffic was diverted 
for blocks around the church. Pastor 
Moerke also drew attention to the activ- 
ities of his church in a beautiful and im- 
pressive service, “The Unveiling of the 
Cross,” on Good Friday evening. One of 
Milwaukee’s largest newspapers used a 
four-column cut of the event in progress. 
The Rev. Robert Boulton of Unity Church 
was selected to deliver the sermon in an- 
other notable Sunrise Service held in the 
band shell of Milwaukee’s famous Hum- 
boldt Park on the southeast side of the city. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


C. R. Botsford, D.D., observed the for- 
tieth anniversary of his ordination to the 
gospel ministry on May 8. In addition to 
taking note of the anniversary in his own 
congregation and pulpit, the event was 
signalized by a public reception on the 
part of leading citizens of the city of De- 
Land, home of Dr. Botsford. His forty 
years of service in the Church is being 
fruitfully continued as pastor of the First 
Lutheran Church of DeLand and supply 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Sunset Har- 
bor. An interesting weekly bulletin is 
mimeographed and distributed in the com- 
munity, the cost of which is borne by 
business firms or friends in the city. Dr. 
Botsford will deliver the sermon to the 
graduating class of the DeLand High 
School June 5. 


Dr. George F. Snyder, pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Tampa, reports the largest attended 
communion service at Easter in the his- 
tory of the mission. At this time announce- 
ment was made of the presentation to the 
church of a beautiful cromium steel cross | 
by Mrs. John Hannon in memory of her 
grandmother, Mrs. Louise Hansen. The 
last $200 debt on the property (except an 
annuity bond for $2,000) has been paid 
and the first $100 toward a new church 
building fund has been raised. At present 
this congregation is worshiping in the par- 
ish house, which is well equipped; but the 
hope is entertained that a new church may 
be built in the not too distant future. 


Holy Trinity, Miami, the Rev. Paul G. 
McCullough pastor, continues to add to its 
equipment for service by way of complet-: 
ing its building and its furnishings. Funds 
are being secured to complete the neces- 
sary door and window trim, doors between 
classrooms, chairs and books. A twenty 
per cent debt reduction item is also in- 
cluded. The congregation appreciates 
deeply the gift of a high-grade carpet for 
the chancel, vestibule and aisle of the 
church, a donation from Mr. J. J. Feudner, 
Akron, Ohio, and Mr. Peter P. Hagan, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Since last September, 


a 
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42 new members have been received into 
the church. Easter service attendance was 
310, of whom 182 partook of the Lord’s 
Supper. During the quarter ending March 
31 the congregation paid $300 on its debt 
and $116 on apportionment. 


A Unique Gathering 

The Rev. C. F. H. Krueger, pastor of 
St. John’s, Jacksonville, did a gracious and 
unique thing by inviting to be his guests 
the members of his parish who are eighty 
years of age and older. Eleven persons 
responded. Ages ranged from 80 to 105 
years, the average being a fraction above 
87. The total number of years lived by 
these eleven is 963—not quite as long a 
life as Methuselah, yet perhaps the young- 
est of them has seen more of “life” than 
the ancient patriarch experienced during 
all his centuries. 


Jacksonville. The Luther League Union, 
composed of the Senior and Intermediate 
Luther Leagues of St. John’s and Trinity 


‘ churches, holds quarterly devotional meet- 
’ ings and has as its objective the promo- 


tion of the League programs in both 
churches. The young people enjoy this 
fellowship which in later years will no 
doubt have its salutary effect in the co- 
operative work to be done by the Luther- 
ans of Jacksonville. 

. The Brotherhood organizations of St. 
\ John’s and Trinity churches of Jackson- 
ville have placed a copy of “The Life of 
Luther” in each of the city libraries, in- 
cluding the negro library, and pays for 
copies of THe LutTHERAN that is found on 
all the reading tables of public libraries 
in Jacksonville. 


The Rev. Theodore K. Finck writes that 
Trinity Church, St. Petersburg, of which 
he is the pastor, has enjoyed a fine: tourist 
season. The city was full of visitors and 
they came by hundreds to the services in 
Trinity Church. Through the winter this 
church, with a seating capacity of about 
600, was filled each Sunday by an atten- 


_ tive congregation of worshipers. The sum 
of $3,450 was paid this year on the church 


debt, this splendid sum of reduction being 
made possible by the gift of a thousand 


' dollar bond each by Mrs. T. W. Miller, 
_ Akron, Ohio, and Mrs. G. C. Winneberger, 
_ Philadelphia, Pa. Accessions totaling forty- 


eight members were recorded for the year; 
there were 464 who partook of the Lord’s 
Supper on Holy Thursday and Easter. The 

astor has been active in the community 


life, having addressed several civic and 


social groups in recent weeks. He deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate sermon to the local 
Junior College May 29. 


Bethlehem Church, near Lake City in 
‘Columbia County, is being supplied by the 


'JRev. F. W. Meyer, Penney Farms, Fla. A 


Holy Week and Easter letter was dis- 


‘tributed to the families of the congrega- 


tion. More than one hundred attended the 
‘Lord’s Supper at the Easter Day services. 
)Six adults and three infants were bap- 
‘tized, two young people were confirmed. 


The Rev. William E. Fox, pastor of First 
‘United Lutheran Church, West Palm 
Beach, observed the schedule of days and 
seasons in the interest of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, the Deaconess Board, 
and the Board of American Missions. The 
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use of movie films has become a habit 
with this congregation, and during the 
Lenten Season the Passion Story was por- 
trayed. At the mid-week Lenten services 
Luther’s Catechism was used. A greater 
number of families than ever have sub- 
scribed this year for “Light for Today,” 
this devotional help having been in use in 
the parish for two years. 


St. John’s Church, Hollywood, the Rev. 
N. D. Yount pastor, and Grace Church, 
Lakeland, the Rev. J. C. Derrick pastor, 
report increased attendance at church, in- 
creased gifts for the church, and deeper 
loyalty to the church. The impression is 
inescapable that Florida churches have 
been greatly blessed this year and are go- 
ing forward with enthusiastic zeal to meet 
the crisis and the challenge of today. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


The Northern Conference spring meet- 
ing was held in Freeport, Ill., April 26, at 
the First Church, E. P. Scharf, D.D., pas- 
tor. The devotions were in charge of the 
Rev. Walter E. Koepf and Dr. Scharf, the 
former delivering the sermon. 

The president of conference, the Rev. 
Carl Kammeyer, officially opened the meet- 
ing. Much time was given to Carthage 
College and the imperative need for the 
assistance from the churches in this area. 
After a lengthy discussion, during which 
time all questions were answered and 
many misunderstandings made clear, we 
went on record as accepting our quota of 
$3,000 to be raised for Carthage College 
and doing everything within our power to 
meet this obligation in full. 

Dr. Henry Schaeffer of the Chicago Sem- 
inary at Maywood, read a paper on “The 
1938 Anniversary Appeal” which was gra- 
ciously received by the men because of 
its analytical explanation of the whole set- 
up. At the conclusion of the reading of 
this paper the dinner bell sounded so the 
discussion of it was withheld until imme- 
diately after dinner. After the noon hour, 
the Rev. M. D. Kilver led the devotions. 

A short discussion of Dr. Schaeffer’s 
paper was led by the Rev. Carl Kammeyer. 
Dr. Armin G. Weng, president of synod, 
talked on the subject, “Looking Into the 
Future of the Illinois Synod.” Some of the 
high lights of his talk were as follows: 

There is a lack of expressed loyalty on 
the part of the men in the Illinois Synod 
that you do not find in neighboring synods. 
We need more loyalty if our synod is go- 
ing to do its work effectively in the future. 
. .. There is a proposed merger with the 
Wartburg Synod that up to the present 
time has not made much progress, but 
must come soon if the church is going 
forward as it ought. This is especially 
true in the Chicago area. ... The U. L. 
C. A. has submitted this proposition to 
the synods of the Middle West: for the 
Nebraska Synod, both the German and the 
English, the Kansas Synod, the Iowa Synod 
and the Illinois Synod to merge into one 
and to be called the Midwest Synod. The 
Illinois Synod has retaliated with a counter 
suggestion: that the Iowa Synod be divided 
into two parts and from Des Moines east 
those churches to go with the Llinois 
Synod and to be known as “The Iowa 
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Conference of the Illinois Synod.” .... 
The Home Mission work in our synod has 
been rather slow for the past few years, and 
at the present time there are only two new 
churches being started; one at Richman, 
Ill., where Field Missionary Paul Ger- 
berding will go June 1, and the other at 
Markem, Ill., where there is a large Lu- 
theran constituency with no Protestant 
church of any kind. ... Within the next 
few years we are going to experience a 
new era in Home Mission work... . Car- 
thage College and Maywood Seminary 
must be protected and helped by our 
synod....The U. L. C. A. inflated budget 
is a mistake and very unfair to the respec- 
tive synods that are required to have an 
accurate budget. 

Following this Dr. Scharf read his paper 
on “The Financial Set-up of the U. L. 
C. A. Do We Need a Restatement of This 
Plan?” 

Inasmuch as we are losing our secretary 
and chairman of the Program Committee, 
the Rev. M. D. Kilver, who has accepted 
the call and since moved to the Liberty- 
Mendon Parish, the Rev. Tressler Bolton 
of Forreston was elected secretary and the 
Rev. Carl Satre of Lena was appointed 
chairman of the Program committee. 

To the Rev. M. D. Kilver and his family 
we say: “Lots of success and good fortune 
to you, and may God bless you in your 
new work.” 


The Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety met for their annual convention at 
Dixon, Ill., April 28, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Lloyd Walters, D.D., pastor. Miss Emma 
Johnson and Dr. Arline Beal, missionaries 
to India, were the speakers on the pro- 
gram, and by the time they finished speak- 
ing there was not one person there of the 
250, who was not inspired to go back to 
their respective churches and do more for 
the cause of missions. 


The First Church, Mt. Carroll, Ill., the 
Rev. J. H. Fetterolf pastor, had their ded- 
icatory services May 8. This church was 
destroyed by fire last November and has 
since been rebuilt and a new Wicks Pipe 
Organ installed. Ira Bingaman, D.D., of 
Quincy, Ill., preached the dedication ser- 
mon in the morning to a very large con- 
gregation, in spite of the inclement 
weather. In the evening Mr. R. M. Bar- 
clay of Davenport, Iowa, special represen- 
tative of the Wicks Organ Company, gave 
an organ recital that was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a large audience. Mr. William 
Rhodes sang as a special number “The 
Two Grenadiers’ by P. Schumann. Mr. 
Rhodes, who is a senior in high school, 
just recently won first place in the Bass 
Division at the state contest held in 
Bloomington and will compete for national 
honors. Since the fire, this congregation 
has shown a fine spirit of co-operation and 
seems to have emerged from the debris 
more consecrated and loyal than ever. 


The Rev. J. H. Fetterolf, who has been 
pastor of this church for the past fourteen 
years, is retiring from the active min- 
istry effective July 1. He and his wife wiil 
reside in Mt. Carroll. We wish the best 
of everything for them and pray God that 
in the twilight years of their life, they will 
be blessed with the deserving abundance 
that comes after an active life of service. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


[Tue LurHeran apologizes to its readers and 
to Dr. Schroeder for delaying publication of this 
letter. Reports of synods had the prior lien on 
space. Ep.] 

“T,igut For Topay,” these were the words 
I found myself scribbling over the pro- 
gram when the last address at the Pastors- 
Students Conference had passed into his- 
tory, held under the auspices of the West- 
ern Theological Seminary as another of 
the Golden Jubilee events of Midland Col- 
lege, Fremont, Nebr. “Overlapping Juris- 
diction” was the leading theme of this 
post-Easter ministerial gathering. Dr. 
Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of Tot LUTHERAN, 
took his hearers rather by surprise through 
a novel approach in presenting the re- 
lationship of church and state and their 
respective jurisdiction, differing consider- 
ably from the customary way of putting 
it. “The sovereignty of God,” he stated, 
“is co-existent with time, and is not con- 
fined to revelation. God’s grace refers to 
God’s gifts, not only to the purely spiritual 
ones, but also the gifts of power which 
imply visibility. The church implements 
the power of God. It is the body of Christ 
having eyes and ears and hands and feet. 
The sovereignty of God, His power and 
jurisdiction, cannot be surrounded by walls 
and be separated from spheres not purely 
spiritual. It must be applied to all social 
and ethical questions.” Dr. Melhorn used 
the family as a practical application for 
his thesis. “The Church’s real extent,” he 
reminded his listeners, “is really expressed 
by the extent and variety with which 
members are ‘implemented’ to spread the 
Gospel.” 


K. de Freese, D.D., Peabody, Kan.,.con- 
centrated on “Our Objectives,” pointing 
out the importance of character and habit 
formation in the pastorates of one’s early 
ministry. The Rev. F. G. Rasmussen of 
the Danish Lutheran Church, brought new 
light upon the disciples’ request, “Lord 
teach us to pray,” intimating by way of 
comparison that there is no record where 
the Lord saw the necessity to teach his 
followers “how to preach.” Between speak- 
ing to men and speaking to God, the lat- 
ter was found to be the more fundamental. 
Dr. F. S. Beistel, president of the Pacific 
Synod, with a technique all his own, struck 
a practical side of “Overlapping Jurisdic- 
tion,” by stressing of “The Essential Ele- 
ment” and “Its Human Scaffolding.” 
“Church Music” was the theme of Prof. 
Norman Goodbrod of Midland College. An 
absorbing paper was read by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Stump, Omaha, on “Our Glorious 
Church.” It was a veritable galaxy of 
glories that came into sight through his 
visualizing of the church’s background, 
purpose, foundation, center, means of 
grace, fellowship, service, accomplish- 
ments, consummation and its glorious light. 
Devotions, which preceded each session 
were in charge of the pastors, George 
Krebs, Emerson, Nebr., and Alfred Pann- 
backer, Hooper, Nebr. The seminary fac- 
ulty alternated in presiding at the various 
meetings. A conference dinner with an 
address by Dr. John Hershey, president 
of the Nebraska Synod, concluded this 
very profitable ministerial retreat. 

A special feature of this ninth jubilee 
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event was the awarding of honorary de- 
grees. Dr. Melhorn was the recipient of 
the doctor of laws degree. A doctor of 
divinity degree was granted to the Rev. 
F. S. Beistel of Eugene, Ore.; the Rev. 
Wilson P. Ard, pastor of Messiah Lutheran 
Church, Denver, Colo., and the Rev. K. de 
Freese, St. Paul’s, Peabody, Kan. 


A mothers-daughters banquet (provided 
by the latter) was one of the season’s 
social high lights at Christ Church, Cedar 
Creek, Nebr, the Rev. A. B. J. Lentz pas- 
tor. The committee in charge of decora- 
tions had exhausted all resources in the 
art of light and paper effects. One hun- 
dred twenty daughters, mothers, grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers were 
served by fifteen fleet-footed young men. 
Mrs. Clarence Meisinger presided over the 
program of music, readings, and an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Florence Schroeder, pres- 
ident of Midwest Synod’s Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. The entire evening proved 
again that a country church is fully cap- 
able of taking care of all that man’s social 
and spiritual life is calling for, if there is 
but a mind to do so. 


A mission church which provides its pas- 
tor with encouragement is St. John’s, Nor- 
folk, Nebr. Pastor George Herber speaks 
of the past Lenten and Easter season as 
the most successful and satisfying ever. 
The attendance and accessions exceeded 
previous records. This pastor is also 
serving Christ Church at Pierce, fourteen 
miles distant, which has taken a remark- 
able up-swing since the Norfolk pastor 
took charge of this field. The U. L. C. A. 
model constitution has been adopted and 
the process of re-orientation is working 
out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


The Lincoln (Nebr.) Federation of Lu- 
theran Pastors joined on Good Friday in a 
three-hour devotion in the First Swedish 
Lutheran Church, the Rev. C. L. Elliot 
pastor. Seven pastors delivered medita- 
tions on the seven words from the cross. 
The participating speakers belong respec- 
tively to the Augustana, United Danish, 
American, Norwegian, and United Lutheran 
Church. 


The Rev. H. O. Rhode was installed as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, 
Nebr., the first Sunday after Easter. Dr. 
M. Schroeder delivered the charge to pas- 
tor and to congregation. The new pastor 
formerly served St. Paul’s, Hooper, for 
thirteen years. 


With the death and burial of the Rev. 
H. W. Fricke, aged eighty-seven years, 
another chapter in the history of Midwest 
Synod has been brought to an end. Arriv- 
ing fifty-five years ago from Germany, he 
served German congregations at Hooper 
and Ohiowa, Nebr., and Home, Kan., be- 
fore assuming his last pastorate at Madi- 
son, Nebr., in 1916. It was only last year 
that the departed relinquished pastoral 
activity. Easter 1937 it was his privilege, 
in full physical and mental vigor, to ad- 
dress again his confirmation class of 1887 
at St. Paul’s, Hooper, for whom a golden 
jubilee reunion had been arranged. Last 
February the aged pastor and his wife ob- 
served their fifty-fifth wedding anniver- 
sary. The last rites were in charge of the 
president of Midwest Synod, Dr. F. W. 
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Nolte, assisted by the secretary, the Rev. 
A. B. J. Lentz, and the local pastor, Carl 
Goede, Jr. Mrs. Fricke, together with the 
three children survived him, but not for 
long. Within six days the widow followed 
her husband peacefully into the land of 
the departed. 


The Rev. Frank S. Delo is serving Grace 
congregation, Lincoln, Nebr., as interim 
pastor. Before coming to Lincoln he acted 
in the same capacity at First Church, North 
Platte. 


The Rev. Louis H. de Freese, pastor of 
First Church, South Sioux City, Nebr., 
can survey the first two years of his serv- 
ice in this community with delight and 
gratitude. An elaborate illustrated Haster 
folder carries the information that for Holy 
Week, beginning with confirmation on 
Palm Sunday, when fourteen young people 
were received into communicant member- 
ship, ten public services were held, includ- ~ 
ing a late communion for those unavoid- 
ably prevented from attending any other 
during the week and Sunday. The picture 
of the vested choir of thirty-five voices 
conveys the impression of order, dignity 
and distinction in divine worship at First 
Church. The Easter season was especially 
marked by gifts for use in God’s house. 
The confirmation class gave a large pulpit 
Bible. Mr. O. Kuck presented a new set 
of offering plates, and Mr. F. Miller sup- 
plied a personally carved credence bracket. 
The Missionary and Ladies’ Aid Societies 
placed new white altar superfrontal, fair 
linen and pulpit antependia, dedicated at 
Easter. Next in line, for which prepara- 
tions are being made by the church school, 
are a hymn-board and an outdoor bulletin 
board. At a recent baptismal service Pas- 
tor and Mrs. de Freese presented their 
first-born, Dennis Holmes, for acceptance 
in the family of the children of God. Mrs. 
de Freese’s father, the Rev. John Schrader, 
Yutan, Nebr., administered the sacrament. 


“Europe as I see it,’ was the theme of 
an address before the Midland College 
(Fremont, Nebr.) student body by the 
Rev. Gustave Wiencke, Jr., who has just 
returned from his theological studies in 
Germany, where he graduated from the 
University of Erlangen with the “Magna 
cum Laude” distinction at the recent spring 
commencement exercises. Mr. Wiencke is 
the son of the Rev. G. K. Wiencke, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Auburn, Nebr., and 
treasurer of Midwest Synod. This son of 
Nebraska’s prairie received his earlier 
scholastic training in the schools of his 
home and state and later at Hamma Divin- 
ity School, Springfield, Ohio, from which 
he entered upon his studies in Germany 
as exchange student. For the next few 
weeks he will supply his father’s church, — 
who for the first time in many years will — 
take time out for a well-earned vacation. 


Leigh, Nebr., and its surrounding coun- 
try is a Getman Lutheran rural community 
with a sprinkling of Swiss blood. Whether 
the type of people has anything to do with it 
or not we do not claim to know, but it is 
gratifying to learn that this community, 
in spite of depleted crops, has rallied 
around its failed bank to enable a one 
hundred per cent payment of all its 
depositors. This has just been completed. 
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_) A number of Midwest pastors, his one- 
time students, have recently been honored 
by a brief visit of the former Western 
Seminary professor, Dr. Juergen L. Neve, 
now of Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Neve was 
on his way back from California, where 
he had spent the winter collecting mate- 
rial for his latest work, “Sects in Chris- 
tendom.” St. John’s Church, Auburn, 
Nebr., had the honor of having him in their 
pulpit for a Sunday service. Notwithstand- 
ing advanced years, Dr. Neve is still 
pioneering in his field of special study. 


Immanuel Church, Lodge Pole, Nebr., 
has presented Zion Mission Church at 
Lindy, Nebr., with a pair of beautiful brass 
candlesticks which had been replaced in 
\their own church by three-armed can- 
» delabra. 


Seminarian Hugo Welchert, son of the 
Rev. Hugo Welchert, Sr., of Emerson, 
_ Nebr., has been called to the pulpit of St. 
_ Paul’s Church, Hooper, Nebr. Mr. Welchert 
; was born and reared in Nebraska, where 
_he also received his education, graduating 
from the University of Nebraska in 1935. 
)For the last three years he has attended 
the Chicago Lutheran Seminary at May- 
,wood, Ill., together with other Midwest 
seminarians in preparation for the bi- 
lingual ministry in this section of our 
country. The new pastor will enter upon 
his duties shortly after his graduation and 
jsubsequent ordination by Midwest Synod. 


TEXAS TIDINGS 


THE EYES of Texans have been upon San 
Antonio these days. The annual Fiesta de 
San Jacinto week of celebration is over. 
It was a gala event. Thousands of visitors 
poured into the Alamo City for reunions, 
conventions, and generally to join the 
throngs of pleasure seekers. “King 
Antonio” arrived at one of the depots on 
) Monday, which arrival announced that 
| festivities were started! Colorful flags and 
‘decorations on streets and buildings, col- 
» ored lights on tall buildings and on streets 
'made downtown San Antonio a magnet for 
| ‘those who came to celebrate the historical 
‘events. The brilliant coronation of the 
“Queen” took place in the Municipal Au- 
ditorium Thursday night, April 21, San 
| Jacinto Day. The Battle of Flowers parade 
itook place the following afternoon. News 
\zommentators declared it to be the largest 
‘in history. Governor James V. Allred, 
 ‘Lieutenant-Governor Walter Woodul, and 
"Major-General H. J. Brees, commander of 
the Eighth Corps Area, led the parade 
and “Her Gracious Majesty” Ann of the 
House of Harley, seated in her regal float, 
‘orought up the rear. More than fifty bands 
marched in the two and one-half hour 
“spectacle. The floats from schools, colleges, 
»rganizations in the city, county and state 
yere exceptionally well planned this year. 
‘The historical theme was carried out in 
‘most of them. This parade celebrated the 
‘one hunderd second anniversary of the 
victory at the San Jacinto battlefield by 
he Texans over the armies of Mexico 
Jiander Santa Anna. As each float went 
vast The Alamo, where many Texas heroes 
‘lied 102 years ago for Texas liberty, bou- 
“tuets of flowers were thrown toward the 
‘.ncient building, hence the parade is called 
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“The Battle of Flowers Parade.” Instead 
of bullets, flowers! Better isn’t it? We 
wish a number of nations would start with 
bouquets instead of bombs. 


Just a few dots and dashes around the 
map. Swiss Alps is a rural community with 
no sign of a business district, just a beau- 
tiful rolling country dotted with farm 
homes and two Lutheran churches right 
near each other, of course! One of these 
churches is Philadelphia congregation, the 
Rev. F. E. Eilers pastor. Improvements 
have been the order of the day on prop- 
erty and in spiritual matters. The Com- 
mon Service is now being used at an early 
morning English service. The Parish School 
Hymnal is also being used. Swiss Alps 
shares her pastor with a near-by congre- 
gation at Black Jack. 


Another rural community where the 
church is the center of community life is 
Colettoville, near Victoria. Pastor Paul C. 
Kuehner has built up this congregation. 
Good music and congregational singing 
and well-attended services are the order 
of the day in this church. Pastor Kuehner 
has proved that a rural church can grow. 


Calvary Mission, Sweetwater, the Rev. 
F. W. Henkel pastor, is on the upgrade 
again! Depression and recession have had 
their effects upon this little mission. Now, 
Pastor Henkel reports increased attend- 
ances and much activity among his people. 


First Church, Austin, the Rev. Fred. W. 
Kern pastor, must break into the news 
again. During a period of evangelism 
through the Lenten and Easter seasons 
more than one hundred new members 
were received into the congregation. Not 
two years old and over 200 members! 


THE SYNOD OF OHIO 
(Continued from page 8) 


encouraging work among nineteen mission 
congregations in Ohio, 

Two congregations were officially re- 
ceived into synod: West Cleveland Hun- 
garian Church, the Rev. Gabor Brachna 
pastor, and the Slovak Church of Jesus 
Christ, Lorain, the Rev. Louis Klesken 
pastor. 

In connection with the report of Witten- 
berg College a recommendation to support 
a campaign for college funds amounting to 
$1,200,000 to be launched in April 1940 in 
the constituent synods was proposed. Fol- 
lowing much discussion and debate synod 
approved the drive by a majority vote. 
The proposed fund will be used to reduce 
the funded indebtedness and to restore 
pre-depression salaries to faculty mem- 
bers. President Rees Edgar Tulloss re- 
ported a college enrollment of 813 students. 


For Pastors’ Salaries 


The special committee on Pastors’ Sal- 
aries, the Rev. Dana H. Johnson, First 
Church, Dayton, chairman, recommended 
the setting up of an adjustment fund which 
would be gathered by special appropriation 
of one cent per communicant member. 
They further recommended that the pas- 
tors of synod be invited to contribute in- 
dividually, contributions being one-half of 
one per cent for those whose salaries range 
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from $1,500 to $2,999, and one per cent for 
those receiving salaries of $3,000 or over. 
The recommendations were approved. 

It was encouraging to hear that twenty- 
nine new Luther Leagues had been formed 
in congregations. The annual convention 
of this group will be held at the Miami 
Valley Chautauqua grounds, June 12 and 
13, preceding the Lutheran Assembly 
there, June 12-16. 

The Committee on Education and Young 
People’s Work announced a strong faculty 
in leadership training at the Lakeside Sum- 
mer School, July 18-25. Classes will be 
conducted by Dr. Paul H. Heisey, Miss 
Mabel Elsie Locker, Mr. A. J. Schaediger, 
the Revs. G. D. Busch and J. W. Frease. 

Perhaps the most comprehensive and 
basic report ever to be submitted by a 
Committee on Moral and Social Problems 
in the Synod of Ohio was presented under 
six major headings by the chairman, D. 
Bruce Young, D.D., pastor of First Church, 
Shelby. The committee of seven, having 
been continued after the convention of 
1937, has been asked to continue their 
study of modern problems on the basis of 
the excellent report this year. Their fun- 
damental study concerned itself with: (1) 
The Church of Today and the Problem of 
Ethics; (2) The Evangelical Understanding 
of “The Good”; (3) Lutheran Ethics Are 
Theological (Word of God) Ethics; (4) 
The Church and the State; (5) Christian 
Ethics, and the Kingdom of God; and (6) 
Evangelical Ethics, and Problems of To- 
day, considering under this war and the 
social and economic order. Copies of the 
report will be made available for study. 


The Anniversary Appeal 


The Rev. Franklin C. Fry, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Akron, made an able presen- 
tation in the interest of the Twentieth An- 
niversary Appeal, which is under the 
direction of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. M. E. Thomas, D.D., secretary of 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and M. L. 
Dolbeer, D.D., missionary on furlough from 
India, spoke in behalf of foreign missions. 

Under the report of the Church Music 
Committee plans for the third annual in- 
stitute for Lutheran Church Music in con- 
junction with the Lakeside Summer School 
were disclosed. Dr. Carl Pfatteicher, di- 
rector of music at Phillips Andover Aca- 
demy, will conduct the choir laboratory, 
and Dr. Ulrich Leupold of Berlin, Ger- 
many, will give lectures on church music. 

Reporting a total of seventy campers at- 
tending the Lutheran Boys’ Camp near 
Marblehead on Lake Erie for 1937, the Rev. 
Maynard A. Stull, pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Youngstown, and chairman of the 
Boys’ Work Committee and camp director, 
asked for co-operation in building a big- 
ger attendance for the two-week camp, 
July 10-23. The camp fee will again be 
$14 with $1 for registration fee. 

Other reports included encouraging and 
favorable reports on the Oesterlen Or- 
phans’ Home, Springfield, by H. E. Crowell, 
D.D., pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Spring- 
field, and the Feghtly Lutheran Home, 
Tippecanoe City, by the president of the 
Board, the Rev. George F. Dittmar, pastor 
of the St. Paris Parish. 

The Women’s Missionary Society was 
represented by Mrs. J. B. Gilbert, Dayton, 
president. 
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Board Members and Delegates 

Elections held during the convention re- 
sulted as follows: Mr. D. L. Keyser, 
Springfield, re-elected statistician; the Rev. 
R. L. Lubold, Wadsworth, and Mr. Miles 
Kuhns, Dayton, to the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension; the Rev. F. C. 
Fry of Akron, D. B. Young, D.D., of Shelby, 
the Rev. Paul R. Clouser of Carey, the 
Rev. Dana H. Johnson of Dayton, Mr. John 
L. Zimmerman of Springfield, Mr. John F. 
Kramer of Mansfield, Mr. J. L. Clark of 
Ashland, and Mr. B. T. Steiner of Canton, 
to the Board of Directors of Wittenberg 
College; C. E. Rice, D.D., of Bellefontaine, 
the Rev. John W. Berger of Lima, Mrs. 
F. P. Blackford of Findlay, and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Keim of Wooster, to the Board of 
Trustees of Oesterlen Home; the Rev. 
H. N. Gourley of Troy, the Rev. C. W. 
Cassell of West Carrollton, Mrs. C. Bru- 
baker of Tippecanoe City, Mrs. W. H. 
Bittner of Springfield, and Miss Edith 
Bechtolt, Urbana, to the Board of Trustees 
of Feghtly Home. 

Clerical delegates to the United Lutheran 
Church convention in Baltimore were 
elected as follows: the Rev. J. W. Frease 
of Columbus, the Rev. F. C. Fry of Akron, 
E. C. Herman, D.D., of Canton, A. E. Bell, 
D.D., of Toledo, G. W. Miley, D.D., of 
Toledo, and W. M. Hackenberg, D.D., of 
Zanesville. Lay delegates: Earle C. Greiner 
of Zanesville, D. L. Keyser of Springfield, 
Dr. C. G. Shatzer of Springfield, Edward 
Rinderknecht of Toledo, H. L. Hess of 
Ashland, H. J. Albrecht of Akron, and 
D. A. Myers of Beach City. 


THE MINISTERIUM OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 9) 
Eleven Men Ordained 


Ordination of eleven men took place: 

Kenneth R. Anderson, Tyrone, Pa., called 
by the Board of American Missions; Fred 
Blank, Telford, Pa., called by the Quakake 
Parish, Pa.; John R. Brokoff, Pottsville, 
Pa., called to the assistantship of First 
Lutheran Church, Richmond, Va.; Charles 
P. Cressman, Allentown, Pa., called to St. 
James, Lebanon, Pa.; Myron A. Eichner, 
Philadelphia, Pa. called to St. James, 
Chalfont, Pa.; Lester E. Fetter, Telford, 
Pa., called to the Weissport Parish, Pa.; 
George W. Fritch, Jr., Boyertown, Pa., 
called to the Sassamansville-Niantic Par. 
ish, Pa.; Walter Harrison, Philadelphia, 
Pa., called by Epiphany Church, Pleasant- 
ville, N. J.; Frank Radcliffe, Hecktown, 
Pa. called by the Robesonia-Gibraltar 
Parish, Pa.; Luther N. Schaeffer, Shilling- 
ton, Pa., called by the Spiers-Oley Parish, 
Pa.; Luther Schlenker, Bethlehem, Pa., 
called by Philadelphia Seminary to the 
Junior Fellowship. 

The following were recommended for 
ordination upon the receipt and acceptance 
of a call: Charles T. Herman, Lykens Val- 
ley, Pa.; Samuel E. Kidd, Souderton; 
Robert A. Laubach, Catasauqua; Titus R. 
Scholl, Hellertown, Pa.; Raymond F. An- 
derson, Glendale, Calif. 

The following clergymen, ordained by 
other synods, were received by transfer into 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania: the Rev. 
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Irvin E. Heckman, called to Zion Church, 
Kratzerville, from the Susquehanna Synod; 
the Rey. Frederick H. Goos, Zion Church, 
Egg Harbor City, N. J., from the Canada 
Synod; the Rev. Mark O. Heller, Old 
Goshenhoppen Parish of the Norristown 
Conference, from the California Synod. 

Dr. Russell D. Snyder, professor at the 
Philadelphia Seminary, addressed the can- 
didates for ordination at the service. 

As the convention planned to adjourn on 
Ascension Day, the annual synodical ceie- 
bration of the Holy Communion was post- 
poned until that time. Dr. Paul Z, Stro- 
dach was the preacher, and what a great 
sermon he preached! 

More than 1,000 people, including dele- 
gates and visitors, attended the convention 
this year, which opened in the Muhlen- 
berg Chapel and continued its sessions in 
Christ Church, Allentown. Christ Church, 
which is under the leadership of Dr. G. 
Harold Kinard, made an impression on the 
convention with its newly completed three- 
story educational building and its re- 
designed educational units in the church 
building. It is a model church for study 
by those planning modern church school 
equipment. 

Dr. R. E. Tulloss was the representative 
of the Executive Board of the U. L. C. A. 
present for the sessions. His address at a 
dinner meeting was splendidly received. 
Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Min- 
isterium, spoke at this meeting. Mr. H. 
Torrey Walker, director of the Anniver- 
sary Appeal, reported that one Ministerium 
church has already pledged $6,500 for the 
Church Extension fund, and that nearly 
all are striving energetically to gather 
large amounts. 


Officers and Board Members 


The following were elected to offices and 
Boards of the Ministerium: 

Dr. William L. Stough, secretary; Dr. 
H. D. E. Siebott, German secretary; Dr. 
O. W. Osterlund, treasurer. All are res- 
idents of Philadelphia, and are re-elected 
after previous terms in these offices. Dr. 
Stough completes this year twenty-five 
years of service as secretary of the Min- 
isterium. 

Executive Board: Dr. John C. Fisher, 
Philadelphia; Dr. Henry Offerman, Phila- 
delphia; John Greiner, Jr., Scranton; R. M. 
Vickers, Williamsport. 

Board of Home Missions: The Rev. 
Thomas Atkinson, Lehighton; the Rev. 
R. H. Ischinger, Reading; P. W. Smith, 
Egypt; W. G. Williams, Wilkes-Barre. 

Board of Inner Missions: The Rev. Bela 
Shetlock, Philadelphia; the Rev. J. R. 
Houser, Williamsport; A. G. Kroll, Phila- 
delphia; Ray Leidich, Tremont. 

Directors of the Theological Seminary: 
Dr. N. R. Melhorn, Philadelphia; Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, Philadelphia; Dr. F. K. Fretz, 
Easton; Dr. J. H. Harms, Philadelphia; Dr. 
E. W. Weber, Pottsville; Dr. O. W. Oster- 
lund, Philadelphia; Hon. C. T. Reno, Allen- 
town; Hon. C. H. Rhodes, Stroudsburg; 
John Greiner, Jr., Scranton. 

Trustees of Muhlenberg College: J. 
Myron Shimer, Philadelphia; Dr. Corson 
C. Snyder, Bethlehem; G. B. Balmer, 
Reading; O. N. Clauss, Allentown; Dr. 
G. S. Kressley, Reading; Dr. E. Clarence 
Miller, Philadelphia. 
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Trustees of the Orphans’ Home, German- 
town, Philadelphia: The Rev. W. H. C. 
Lauer, Philadelphia; the Rev. W. P. Reu- 
mann, Lansdale; the Rev. N. Y. Ritter, 
Perkasie; H. Kiefaber, Philadelphia; F. G. 
Krapf, Wilmington, Del.; O. C. Schmidt, 
Philadelphia. 

Advisory Member of German Seamen's 
Board: The Rev. S. G. R. von Bosse, Phila- 
delphia. ; 

Director of Grace College: W. T. Tonner, 
Philadelphia. 

Topton Orphans’ Home: The Rev. W. H. 
Kline, Topton. 


Delegates to the U. L. C. A. 


Clerical: M. Leroy Wuchter, Jonas O. 
Henry, Mark K. Trexler, Horace S. Mann, 
Thomas Atkinson, J. C. Mattes, L. D. 
Ulrich, F. T. Esterly, Conrad Wilker, F. K. 
Fretz, G. H. Kinard, G. F. Gehr, R. E. 
Kramer, J. R. Houser, W. F. Herrmann, 
E. F. Bachmann, A. C. R. Keiter, A. L. 
Benner, A. B. MacIntosh, W. M. Weaver, 
Gunnar Knudsen, W. R. Krouse, H.S. Kidd, 
J. H. Waidelich, P. P. Huyett, W. L. 
Stough, G. H. Bechtold, N. R. Melhorn, 
H. C. Cornehlsen, Jr., E. W. Weber, W. K. 
Hauser, E. E. Fisher, I. F. Frankenfield, 
G. S. Kressley, H. F. Miller, H. Offermann, 
L. D. Reed, F. M. Urich. : 

Lay: Harry Sowers, Paul J. Schaumburg, 
George M. Jones, William Ely, George M. 
Wenrich, John W. Dieckman, Gordon Wil- 
liams, Robert Raeder, John Greiner, Jr., 
Levering Tyson, Harry Shimer, Earle W. 
Bader, Russell C. Mauch, Clarence E. 
Billig, Ross M. Vickers, Fred Angerhofer, 
Theodore Wenzel, Otto Woltersdorf, Wil- 
liam H. Hager, William M. Mearig, J. 
Shober Barr, L. H. Gehr, W. R. Ganser, 
Hiram Keller, Daniel F. Yost, Ammon G. 
Romig, Otto W.. Osterlund, Henry S. 
Jacobs, E. Clarence Miller, J. Myron 
Shimer, J. Milton Deck, Maurice D. Wal- 
born, Albert Maberry, Charles H. Esser, 
Peter P. Hagan, Luther A. Harr, Harry 
Hodges, Grant Hultberg, H. Torrey Walker. 


THE ALLENTOWN CON- 
FERENCE 


St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Farmersville, Pa., 
the Rev. J. A. Klick pastor, was host to 
the Allentown Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania at its one hundred 
thirty-eighth annual convention April 25 


and 26. The Rev. Walter C. G. Veit of © 


Easton preached at the Communion Serv- 
ice, at which ninety-six pastors and dele- 
gates partook of the Sacrament. 

The President’s Report contained the 
statements that three pastors had retired 
from active service and four new pastors 
had entered fields of labor on this terri- 
tory. Nine congregations are listed as hav- 
ing made improvements to property; 
twenty-two anniversaries of congregations, 
pastorates and ordinations of pastors were 
observed with special services; nine con- 
gregations paid their apportionment in 
full. Congregations were urged to respond 
enthusiastically to the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Appeal of the Board of American 
Missions, the cause being presented by Dr. 
William C. Schaeffer and the Rev. Elmer 
L. Leisey. 
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) The parochial reports show the follow- 

ing: Baptized members, 67,920; confirmed 
‘members, 46,568; communing members, 

32,196; contributing members, 32,092. Ac- 
cessions for year 1937: Children, 1,752; 
adults, 2,736. Losses: Children, 399; adults, 
2,375. Combined membership of auxiliaries, 
51,118. Enrollment in Sunday school, 
34,175. Valuations: Church edifices, 
$4,260,11; parsonages, $389,110; schools and 
parish houses, $862,200; endowments, 
$176,692; Hines property, $130,159; a total 
‘valuation of $5,818,373. Indebtedness, 
$719,567. The expenditures were: Local, 
$628,703; benevolences, $80,279. 

Dr. Conrad Wilker of Allentown and the 
Rev. David H. Frederick of Bethlehem 
“were re-elected president and secretary 
‘respectively. 

The Foreign Mission Committee sug- 
gested the holding of Foreign Mission In- 
_ stitutes and Mass Meetings. The Rev. 
Ralph W. Sell, a member of conference 
and missionary to China, on furlough, ad- 
) dressed the convention. 

The need for and the advantages of hav- 

ing a full-time Inner Mission worker on 
the territory were pointed out by the Inner 
Mission Committee. Attention was called 
jto the observance by Dr. and Mrs. John 
H. Raker of their thirtieth anniversary as 
founder and leaders of the work at the 
Good Shepherd Home in Allentown. 
\) The Committee on Evangelism is in- 
structed to plan and arrange for a Confer- 
ence or Rally on Evangelism and every 
congregation is encouraged to put into 
operation a definite and well-planned pro- 
gram of evangelism. 

A large enrollment in the Leadership 
Training School at Paradise Falls begin- 
ning June 28 is encouraged. The Brother- 
hood reports 62 organizations; Women’s 
_Missionary Societies, 78; Luther Leagues, 
35 Senior organizations, 10 Intermediates, 
‘and 16 Junior Leagues. 

_ The Youth Activity Committee reported 
a successful rally April 22 and fine serv- 
hices for confirmands in various centers. 

“The Change in Character of Our Rural 
Population” was presented: by the Com- 
mittee on Congregational Interests under 
‘the subdivisions: 1. What becomes of the 
‘Lutheran constituency who leave rural 
‘sections. 2. Who are taking their places in 
pee rural sections? 3. What is the respon- 
sibility of rural congregations toward these 
“newcomers? 

Conference acted favorably on the peti- 
dion to synod which asks for a change in 
she constitution of the synod so that every 
conference will be assured of one dele- 
ate, lay and clerical, to the conventions 
of the United Lutheran Church for every 
“ifteen parishes and two-third fraction 
“hereof. 


CONCERNED ABOUT CHRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION 


Tuat THE Long Island Conference of the 
Jnited Lutheran Synod of New York 1s 
‘vitally interested in, and concerned about, 
“he Christian education of its youth is 
svidenced by two features of its spring 
ronvention held April 28 at Bethany 
church in Springfield Gardens, Long 
‘sland, the Rev. J. St. Clair Bousum pastor. 

The first feature was the dinner address 
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of Dr. Samuel L. Hamilton, teacher of Re- 
ligious Education at New York University. 
In his address on “Trends and Tendencies 
in the Education of Christian Youth,” 
marked by wide experience and deep con- 
viction, he emphasized that the best that 
was being done in the training of our 
youth was not enough; that the times are 
serious; that we must make haste. 

The second feature was a Forum on 
“The Church College in the Synod of New 
York.” Facts and figures, both distressing 
and challenging, were ably presented by 
the Rev. Russell Auman, a member of the 
synodical Board of Education. He was fol- 
lowed in turn by Mr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton, president of Wagner College, and by 
Dr. Charles W. Leitzell, president of Hart- 
wick College, both of whom spoke of the 
necessity of Christian colleges and of their 
valuable contributions to American life. 
Because of time limitations an extended 
discussion was not possible. 

At the opening Communion Service, 
President Harold S. Miller had in his 
characteristically forceful manner preached 
on the theme, “The Presence of God Pro- 
duces the Presence of Fire.” He pointed 
out that the presence of a godly fire within 
the heart is shown by Christians as they 
aspire to freedom, as they refuse to com- 
promise with wrong, as they portray a 
passion for a great cause, as their hearts, 
through the Lord’s Supper, burn within 
them in new consecration to God. 

The terms of all officers having expired 
and none being eligible for re-election to 
their respective offices, the following were 
elected: 

President, the Rev. David Jaxheimer, 
Freeport, L. I.; vice-president, the Rev. 
Werner Jentsch, Brooklyn, N. Y.; secre- 
tary, the Rev. Carl Toebke, Richmond Hill, 
L. L; treasurer, Mr. Carl Lammers, Rich- 
mond Hill, L. 1; Messrs. Paul Wehle and 
Joseph Lotsch were elected to the Confer- 
ence Executive Committee and Mr. Ernst 
Erickson to the Executive Committee of 
synod. 

Sixty-nine pastors and twenty-eight lay 
delegates registered their attendance. 

WERNER JENTSCH, Sec. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT of the thirty-sixth 
convention of the Chicago Conference of 
the Illinois Synod gives, on its roster, 
seventy-two names of clerical members. 
However, some of these live in other 
states, some are retired, and still others 
may be simply tired. Actually forty-nine 
were present and others were by vote ex- 
cused or censured. As a matter of fact, 
ye scribe never could see the real purpose 
of that time-honored plan of running the 
gauntlet of the Committee on Excuses. 
President Spangler and Secretary Curran 
were at the official table while Treasurer 
Kirkman had a few pennies “in the red.” 

The Chicago Conference is a musical 
conference. The Rev. Freeman Kunz and 
the Rev. George J. Erich are soloists 
worthy of favorable mention, and the for- 
mer did the honors at the meeting in ques- 
tion. The Rev. I. C. Birk, one of a half 
dozen good organists, presided at the or- 
gan. Dr. C. E. Paulus preached the ser- 
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BOOKS 
By 
DR. CHARLES M. JACOBS 


The Story of the Church 


An Outline of Its History from the End 
of the First to the End of the Nineteenth 
Century. 


In brief compass, 
simple, direct and un- 
technical language, 
and a style giving it- 
the movement and in- 
terest of a narrative, 
this work presents in 
a most readable man- 
ner the development 
of the Christian 
Church from the end 
of the first to the end 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Its popular ap- 
peal, fairness of in- 
terpretation, and 
scholarly accuracy 
make it an ideal work 


for all who may desire or need a satisfac- 
tory introduction to the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. Price, $2.00. 


Helps On the Road 
DEVOTIONAL TALKS ON VITAL THEMES 


Though originally presented as chapel 
talks at the Mt. Airy Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, these heart-to-heart chats in 
deeply devotional style will appeal to every 
earnest Christian. In a plain and vital fash- 
ion they all deal with the simple eternal 
truths that give our Christian thinking its 
substance and significance. Nine of these de- 
votional studies are on the Lord’s Prayer, 
six on texts from the Psalter, six on Simon 
Peter’s experience of Christ, and four on 
II Corinthians 5:19, each concluding with a 
prayer. Price, $1.00. 


The Way 
A LITTLE BOOK OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH 


The facts of religion, Christian truths, ap- 
pear here in language that anyone can un- 
derstand and in a style that all will enjoy. 
Jesus Christ is shown as the source and 
center of Christianity, and the Christian life 
in all its true glory is depicted and empha- 
sized. This is a book for the adult and for 
the boy and girl of confirmation age as well. 

Price, $1.00. 


An Outline of Christian Doctrine 


By PROF. WERNER ELERT 
Translated from the German by 


CHARLES M. JACOBS, D.D. 


A translation of the author’s Die Lehre 
des Luthertums in Abriss. This outline does 
not aim to be a theological textbook. It 1s 
an effort at setting forth that which is rec- 
ognized as our high possession in this day 
in a right relation to all the spiritual mo- 
tives that today press in upon us, and this 
in the scientific language of our time so as 
to testify as impressively as possible what 
the Gospel makes of our souls. 

As a new approach to the problems of 
theology it is certain to stimulate to fresh 
and vigorous thought upon the great themes 
discussed. 

Price, 75 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
hicago 
1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, S. C. 


219 Sixth Street 
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mon on the theme, “Take Heed,” and all 
the delegates, lay and clerical, reverently 
communed. Prof, John T. McNiell, Ph.D., 
of the University of Chicago, formerly of 
Queens University, gave a very warming 
address on “A Strange Warmth in the 
Eighteenth Century.” The address was an 
interesting discussion of John Wesley and 
the “Strange Warmth” that came to him 
on the occasion of his conversion. Accord- 
ing to Dr. McNiell, it was more the in- 
fluence of his mother than of the Moravian 
brethren that worked so valiantly in 
Wesley’s spiritual development. According 
to him, it was Luther’s Epistle to the 
Galatians, rather than Romans, that left 
such a strong impress upon Wesley’s char- 
acter. Dr. H. P. Schaeffer gave an ex- 
haustive presentation of the “Twentieth 
Anniversary Appeal” and obviously he in- 
tends to work for its success in this sec- 
tion of the country. 

A major part of the business was the 
nomination of delegates to the United Lu- 
theran Church. If any pastor has been 
delegate at any time since the flood, or 
about that time, he cannot be nominated. 
It is a case of passing around the plums. 

The conference put itself on record as 
sympathetic toward the Anniversary Ap- 
peal and also the Carthage College Fund 
which is holding the attention of the con- 
gregations of the synod. The Summer 
School at Long Lake was mentioned, and 
all other objectives of the synod received 
a due share of attention. When mention 
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Write for literature. Address Dept. 33 


MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE. MD. 


A NEW HISTORY OF THE FREDERICK, 
MARYLAND EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
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By Professor Abdel Ross Wentz, Ph.D., D.D. 
375 pages, cloth binding. 
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was made of the low rating of the Illinois 
Synod in the matter of apportionment, 
Dr. J. M. Bramkamp, now serving a mis- 
sion congregation that pays in full, got 
warmed up and gave some fatherly ad- 
monition to the faithless undershepherds 
who do not manage so well. The Rev. Paul 
Gerberding, the synodical missionary, in- 
sisted that in the Every Member Canvass 
the apportionment should first be raised. 
Thus it was that the conference ended in 
silence, for no one made bold to explain 
or to deny. J. A. Leas. 


MARYLAND’S YOUNG 
WOMEN MEET 


More tHan two hundred people attended 
the tenth Young Women’s Congress April 
30 at St. Mary’s Church, Silver Run, Md. 
The Congress, presided over by Miss Ruth 
Blackburn, began with devotions at ten 
o’clock and continued throughout the day, 
culminating in a banquet in late afternoon. 

Dr. Emily J. Werner of the Biblical 
Seminary, New York City, used the theme, 
“If any man open the door” in three de- 
votional periods, using first, “If any man 
open the door—on foreign shores,” then 
“_in the homeland,” and, at the banquet, 
“_to the hearts of men.” Dr. Werner's 
presentation of the devotions deeply in- 
spired us all. 

Miss Nona M. Diehl, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Missionary Society, 
gave an illuminating talk on the part of 
the young women in the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Three girls spoke briefly of their expe- 
riences at the Buffalo Congress held last 
October. Miss Jessie Thomas, missionary 
to India, donned a Hindu costume and 
gave a glowing account of her work in 
India. Miss Evelyn Mather sang two solos. 

During the luncheon period, a strong, 
cold wind, followed by rain, kept us inside 
the church and we had an opportunity to 
examine the exhibits—lace made in India, 
dolls from Japan, table mats made in Kon- 
narock, missionary literature. 

Afternoon speakers included the Rev. 
Paul Gleichman, Frederick, Md.; Bruce 
Weaver, Gettysburg College student; Mrs. 
Eric Summers; Miss A. Barbara Wiegand, 
president of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Maryland Synod; and Miss Marie 
Gerlach, who spoke concerning Christian 
literature for Jews. She was accompanied 
at the Congress by several young girls 
from a Jewish mission. 

Miss Ruth Blackburn was re-elected 
president for the coming year; Miss 
Frances Miller, vice-president; Mrs. Kemp 
Wilkes, secretary; and Miss Edna Green, 
treasurer. 

The program was educational and inspir- 
ing, and the hospitality of the pastor and 
members of beautiful, 176-year-old St. 
Mary’s Church was warmly appreciated. 

St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, extended 
an invitation to the Congress to meet there 
next year. 

Heten L. BLackmaNn, Reporter. 


“Tyr CHURCH is looking for better meth- 
ods. God is looking for better men.” 
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CHRISTIAN STEWARDSHIP 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Chicago Conference of the Illinois 
Synod was held April 26 in Wicker Park 
Church, Chicago, Ill, the Rev. Charles 
Leslie Venable pastor. The theme was: 
“Christian Stewardship.” The Devotional 
Services for the morning and afternoon 
sessions were conducted by Pastor Venable 
on the subjects, “Needed Persons” and 
“Stewardship of Influence.” 

Greetings were brought by Mrs. F. 
Kronfbein from the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Wartburg Synod, Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson of Oak Park, member of the 
national Administrative Board, and Mrs. — 
H. A. Bosch, secretary of the Western © 
Conference of the New York Synod. The 
Rev. P. H. Stahl, chairman of Women’s 
Work in the Illinois Synod, sent greetings. 

From the president and department sec- 
retaries’ reports, which occupied the bal- 
ance of the morning, it is worthy to note 
that three new Light Brigades,—St. Paul’s, 
Waukegan; Holy Communion, Chicago; and — 
Epiphany, Elmhurst, and three new Young 
Women’s Societies,—Our Saviour’s, River- 
dale, Advent and St. Luke’s, Chicago, were 
organized during the year. 

The convention adopted the goals set by 
the synodical society. 

Chicago Conference is fortunate in hav- 
ing three summer schools close at hand, 
Geneva, Williams Bay, Wis., meeting June 
18-25; Winona, Winona, Ind., June 19-26; 
and Long Lake, Long Lake, Ill., July 17- 
23. These were announced by Mrs. J. Allen 
Leas. Also an Interdenominational Mis- | 
sionary Institute which meets September 
27 and 28, announced by Mrs. J. Paulus. 

Mrs. A. E. Fess talked on the synodical 
special,—_Miss Erva Moody, missionary in 
China; Miss Edith Eykamp, missionary in 
India; and the Rev. T. B. Hersch, pastor 
of the First Lutheran Church of East St. 
Louis, Ill. The contributions for this cause 
showed an advance over the previous year. 

The Roll Call, which followed the devo- 
tional service in the afternoon, was very — 
impressive. The local presidents received | 
recognition by appearing in a group be- 
fore the assembly. 


Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt talked on “Advance 4 


in Christian Stewardship,” emphasizing © 
under the heading, “Stewardship in Chris- _ 
tian Worship,” the importance of every ¥ 
member of the missionary society being | 
present in the pew and also every member a) 
of her family, and under “Stewardship of | 
Gifts” the thought of greater sharing of 
God’s gifts for His work was stressed. 
Many appeals which come to the National 
Board have to be turned down because of 
lack of funds. 

An appeal was made for contributions 
toward a car for Miss Emma Johnson, mis- 
sionary in India. 

The convention was privileged to have 
Dr. Arline M. Beal present the work of | 
the Guntur Hospital in India. 

The treasurer reported receipts of $6,500. |) 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. H. E. Mathisen; vice- 
president, Mrs. H. P. Schaeffer; secretary, | 
Mrs. John Spaid; treasurer, Miss Ida Lar- 
son; statistician, Mrs. F. A. Rohde. 

The registrar reported 250 enrolled. 

Haze. B. SAPPENFIELD. 
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MISSIONARIES SPEAK 
THE EIGHTEENTH annual meeting of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the North- 
ern Conference of the Illinois Synod heid 


April 27 in St. Paul’s Church, Dixon, IIL, 


- Women’s Congress. 
_ Buffalo Convention were given in a most 


the Rev. L. W. Walter pastor, was at- 
tended by a group of 200 interested women. 
The convention theme was “Go Forward,” 
based on Exodus 14: 15. The morning ses- 
sion opened with a devotional service con- 
ducted by Mrs. Herman Psicholz of 
Nachusa. The president, Mrs. Longman, 
reported progress in every direction and 
stressed the Missionary Advance Move- 
ment of the Church through Christian 
Stewardship of talents, time and money. 
Encouraging reports were given by all the 
officers and department secretaries. Miss 


»Emma Johnson of Guntur, India, spoke 


earnestly on “Collecting Jewels in India,” 
basing her remarks on Malachi 3: 17. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. S. Ewald, Manlius; vice- 
president, Mrs. George Christianson, 
Dixon; recording secretary, Mrs. Hoffman, 

' Nachusa; statistical secretary, Miss Carrie 


’ LeBahn, Sheffield; treasurer, Mrs. Ralph 


Dinderman, Freeport. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Theodore 
Hughes reported on the sixth Young 
Impressions of the 


interesting manner by Mrs. Beckstrand 
and Miss Esther Johnson of Rockford. The 
‘afternoon address was given by Dr. Arlene 
Beal. All were impressed with her vivid 
presentation of the work done in Kugler 
Hospital and the scope of our work in 
India. 

Miss Emma Johnson was given $25 to- 
ward her new car for India. The Rev. Mr. 
Walter was made a Life Member of the 
Women’s Missionary Society by the North- 
ern Conference. 

An invitation to hold the 1939 confer- 
ence meeting at Amity Church, Lena, III, 
was accepted. 

Martie DE Grarr, Reporter. 


WORK IN INDIA STRESSED 
The Women’s Missionary Society of the 


Southern Conference of the Illinois Synod 
met in First Church, East St. Louis, the 


Rev. T. B. Hersch pastor, April 28 and 29. 
The sessions opened Tuesday afternoon, 
Mrs. George Beiswanger of Metropolis 


| presiding. The feature of this meeting was 
the address by Dr. Arline Beal, recently 


returned from India. Following the fine 
banquet hour at 6.30, the highlight of which 
was the announcement of several life 
members by various local societies, every- 
one proceeded to the main auditorium for 
the inspiring illustrated lecture of the eve- 
ming by Dr. Beal. During recent years of 
her’ work in India, Dr. Beal had taken her 
|-own moving pictures, which proved won- 
derfully stimulating. 

At the Friday morning session, the fol- 
lowing newly-elected officers were in- 
stalled: President, Mrs. George Beis- 
‘wanger, Metropolis; vice-president, Mrs. 
‘Fred F. Mueller, St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Louis, Mo.; secretary, Mrs. R. E. Reisch- 
-auer, Reen Memorial, St. Louis; treas- 
| urer, Mrs. T. B. Hersch, East St. Louis, 
Ill; statistician, Mrs. Lyman H. Grimes, 
Centralia, Ill. Mrs. Paut T. HERscH. 
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500 LEAGUERS RALLY 


FIVE HUNDRED Luther Leaguers and their 
friends of seventeen of the nineteen Lu- 
ther Leagues of the Northwest District of 
Pennsylvania attended the spring rally in 
St. Peter’s Church, Scranton, Pa., of which 
the Rev. C. F. Knoll is pastor, on the eve- 
ning of May 2, in observance of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of that church. 

The inspiring service was conducted by 
the Rev. J. S. Savacool of Wilkes-Barre, 
assisted by the Rev. Louis Wein of Scran- 
ton and Pastor Knoll. The following min- 
isters were in the processional led by the 
choir: Pastors Savacool, Schewe, Menges, 
Albright, Bergh, and Krapf of the Wilkes- 
Barre area; Pastors Mattes, Wein, Steiger- 
walt, Shearer and Knoll, Scranton area. 

The Rev. Francis Shearer of St. John’s 
Church, East Mauch Chunk, was the 
speaker, and had as his theme, “By the 
Company We Keep.” 

The president of the local League, R. J. 
Pinnell, delivered the address of welcome, 
followed by the response of the district 
president, Lewis A. Kohn. At the close of 
the service plaques were awarded for at- 
tendance to the following: German-Eng- 
lish Luther League of Archbald; St. Paul’s, 
Scranton; Holy Trinity, Kingston; St. 
Luke’s, Noxen; and Christ, Wilkes-Barre. 

The following persons were elected dele- 
gates to the state convention in Johns- 
town, Pa., July 12-15: Miss Jean Savacool, 
Miss Jeannette Smith, Miss Irene Heim, 
Messrs. Stanley Wills and Lewis A. Kohn. 
Alternates: Messrs. Albert Koerber, Gene 
McLain, Mrs. Florence Laubach and Miss 
Matilda Maza. Lewis A. Koun. 


Cc. W. ACKERMAN DEAD 


ILL onty an hour, after a usual day at 
his large establishment on Fifth Avenue, 
New York, Mr. Charles W. Ackerman fell 
quietly asleep in the Long Beach Hospital, 
of which he was vice-president, Monday 
evening, May 9. A close friend of the late 
Dr. G. U. Wenner, he was for more than 
thirty years a member of the church coun- 
cil of Christ Church, New York, of which 
Dr. Wenner was pastor. Deeply interested 
in the Wartburg Orphans’ Home and the 
Lutheran Hospital of Manhattan, he was 
treasurer of the hospital during its most 
trying years. 

Fifteen years ago he took up residence 
in Long Beach, Long Island, where he 
founded St. John’s-by-the-Sea. His only 
son and beloved wife preceded him into 
eternity. 

The funeral service on May 13 was at- 
tended by leaders in religious, philan- 
thropic and civic life of Greater New York, 
the Mayor and staff of Long Beach serving 
as honorary pallbearers. Pastors Henry C. 
Offerman and Cosimo Dell’Osso conducted 
the service. He was laid to rest in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. 

On the Sunday following at a special 
memorial service in Christ Church, Mr. 
Charles J. F. Bohlen, president of the 
church council, paid beautiful tribute to 
the life of Mr. Ackerman. In the death of 
Mr. Ackerman New York Lutheranism lost 
one of its greatest and most beautiful char- 
acters. He died in his seventy-fourth year. 

H. C. OFFERMAN. 
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ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH © 
DENVER, COLO. 


Reverend 
E. W. Harner, D.D., 
Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICE 
11:00 A. M. 


16TH AVENUE 
at Grant St. 


One block north of the State Capitol. 
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OF EXPERIENCE 


By DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 
15 Printings in 15 Months. 


“Tt deals with the vital problems of life. 
But the best testimony to its worth is to 
be found in the spiritual message it has 
brought thousands of readers and the 
continuing demand for it.’—Charles P. 
Wiles, D.D., in The Augsburg Teacher. 


64 PAGES BOUND IN BLUE CLOTH. 


Why not send one dollar and get three 
of these choice gift books, one for your- 
self and two for your friends? 
Postpaid, 35 cents. Three Copies, $1.00. 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTHWESTERN 


LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


SEMINARY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
“At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism” 
An experienced teacher at the head of 
every department 
Opens September 6 


For catalog and information write to the 
president 


PAUL H. ROTH 


1018 19th Ave. N. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Hamma Divinity School 
On the Campus of Wittenberg College 
A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 


TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportuni- 
ties to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 
DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D. 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Lutheran Theological Seminary 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Accredited Lutheran College for Men. 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D. 
President 
H. A. BENFER, A.M., Registrar 


VACATIONLAND 


Crystal Wake Wodoe 


ENFIELD—NEW HAMPSHIRE 
REST AND RECREATION 
For information and pamphlet 
address the above or 
KENNETH HARBISON 
1537 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What is a College?-- 


Buildings; no matter how fine, do not 
make a college. 


WHAT DOES? 


A real college must have good buildings 
and equipment; scholarly men, whose love 
of learning is animated by an even greater 
love of their fellowmen, for a faculty; Chris- 
tian ideals of fellowship that develop the 
best in a student; and high standards of 
work recognized by the country’s best grad- 
uate schools and accrediting agencies. 

Roanoke College, the standard four-year 
college of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia, 
invites your inquiries on the basis of this 
definition! Address: The Secretary, Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. 

A vibrant Christian spirit in a college com- 
munity of southern culture and refinement! 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Convert Pledges Into Cash 


LYNN COLLECTION SHEETS 
A—for building fund or debt 
B—for single budget 
C—for current expense and missions 
D—for budget, missions’ building fund 
Send for samples, state which needed 
Church Finance, 30 N. LaSalle, Chicago. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


A high-grade liberal arts college, ready to 
serve the educational needs of our Lutheran 
youth. 

Approved by all accrediting agencies, in- 
cluding the highest —the Association of 
American Universities. 


Strong foundation preparation for busi- 


ness, teacher-training, home economics, 
medicine, law, theology, dentistry, industrial 
chemistry, journalism, etc. 
Nineteen Departments, including nationally- 
known School of Music. 
Send today for catalog and view-book— 
free upon request. 
President, 


REES EDGAR TULLOSS, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Cc. AUTEN ROAT DEAD 


Mr. C. Auten Roat, aged sixty-nine 
years, and a lifelong member of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Milton, Pa., passed away 
May 14. Mr. Roat was born in Milton and 
spent his whole life there. He was a man 
of fine Christian character and a very 
active member of Trinity Church with 
which he united in his early youth. He 
was Officially identified for many years 
with one of the large industrial plants of 
his home city. Mr. Roat held the’ office of 
deacon in Trinity Church for thirty-six 
years, and was the acting treasurer of the 
congregation most of this time. He leaves 
a widow to mourn his departure. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Berwick, Pa. At the worship service in 
Grace Church on Mother’s Day, May 8, a 
beautiful oil painting of “Christ in Geth- 
semane” was unveiled in the chancel, the 
gift of the family of Jacob Kupsky, mem- 
bers of the congregation. The picture is 
six feet nine inches by six feet three 
inches, with gold draperies as a frame. It 
not only enhances the beauty of the church 
and pulpit but also adds to the spiritual 
atmosphere in worship. The Rev. H. R. 
Shipe is pastor of the congregation. 


Elizabeth, N. J. Celebration of the 
eightieth anniversary of St. Mark’s Church, 
known for many years as the German Lu- 
theran Church, brought large congrega- 
tions Sunday, May 22, to two services— 
German at 11.00 A. M. and English at 7.45 
P. M. In the morning the Rev. Oscar E. 
Braune, pastor of St. John’s Church, New- 
ark, N. J., was the speaker. He used as 
his text, “This is none other than the house 
of God; this is the gate of heaven. And 
they called the place Bethel.” Gen. 28: 
17, 19. At the evening service the preacher 
was Emil E. Fischer, D.D., of the Philadel- 
phia Seminary. Dr. Fischer’s father, the 
late Rev. Christian Fischer, was pastor for 
thirty-two years until his death in 1915, 
when he was succeeded by the Rev. Fred- 
erick Schott who had been his assistant 
for several weeks. Dr. Fischer’s discourse 
carried forward the thought of God’s lead- 
ership today. He based his sermon on 
John 4: 38: “Others have labored and ye 
have entered into their labors.” 

A congregational social was held the fol- 
lowing Wednesday. Greetings were brought 
by the Mayor of Elizabeth and the follow- 
ing pastors: Adolph Holthusen, D.D., of 
New Brunswick; the Rev. George Heck, 
St. Paul’s Church, Linden; and the Rev. 
J. Henry Meyer, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Elizabeth. Letters of greetings 
were read from the Rev. William Frey, 
pastor of Holy Trinity, Elizabeth, and the 
Rev. Frederick Noeldeke, German secre- 
tary of the United Synod of New York. 
The congregation contemplates the build- 
ing of a new church; the sum of $14,000 
is in hand. 


New York, N. Y. Wednesday evening, 
May 11, a farewell dinner was tendered 
Mr. Theodore Schraeder by the church 
council of Holy Comforter Church, the 
Bronx, and their wives. Mr. Schraeder 
has just recently graduated from Hart- 
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wick Seminary and received a call from 
a church in Nova Scotia. He had been 
associated with the Rev. Elmer J. Flanders 
and Holy Comforter Church for two or 
three years and had served churches in 
the neighborhood, relieving pastors who 
were ill. 

At the dinner Pastor Flanders paid 
tribute to the services of Mr. Schraeder 
in the congregation and the community. 
The council presented him with a “re- 
membrance” of his happy association with 
the church. He enters upon his new work 
with the best wishes for a successful and 
happy ministry. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Fifteen years ago Dr. 
L. M. Zimmerman of Christ Church, Bal- 
timore, Md., assisted in the ordination of 
the first son of his church to enter the 
Lutheran ministry. That son, the Rev. 
Arthur C. Waldkoenig, accepted the pas- 
torate of Epiphany Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The congregation devoted the week 
of June 5 to 12 to the observance of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the pastorate. 
Henry H. Bagger, D.D., president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, delivered the anniver- 
sary sermon June 5. The Rev. John J. 
Myers, former Missionary Superintendent 
of the synod, delivered the message at the 
midweek service. During the remaining © 
evenings the activities of the church groups 
were presented. 

The occasion is blessed because of the 
harmony that has prevailed throughout 
the years; because the congregation has 
been increased from the original thirty- 
six members to one of numerical size and 
spiritual stamina; and because from a 
wooden chapel the congregation has moved 
to a large stone edifice. This was a mission 
from 1910 to 1930, but since then has been 
self-supporting. 

Appropriately the week closed with the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper June 12. 


Seattle, Wash. St. James’ congregation, 
under the efficient leadership of its be- 
loved pastor, the Rev. K. Simundsson, is 
making commendable progress. 

The congregation was organized in 1921 
with twenty charter members. Seventy- 
five communed at the Holy Thursday serv- 
ice and the Sunday school is now one of 
the largest in the Pacific Synod. The 
church was built in 1923, when the Rev. 
James P. Beasom, now pastor of our ~ 
Church at Glendale, Los Angeles, Calif., — 
was in charge. An addition was recently 
built to accommodate the growing congre- 
gation and Sunday school. This was ded- 
icated in connection with the meeting of 
the Pacific Synod. 

May 1 the congregation celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the installation of 
Pastor Simundsson. The building, includ- 
ing the school rooms, proved too small to 
accommodate the large number in attend- 
ance. A fine program was arranged by the 
committee under the leadership of Mrs. 
B. Fiedler and Mrs. S. C. Hilborn. The 
Rev. P. E. Baisler, former Field Secretary 
for the Pacific Synod, who installed Pas- 
tor Simundsson ten years ago, delivered 
the address. 

The pastor with his efficient helpmeet 
and their five children have made an 
enviable place for themselves in the com- 
munity. 


“7 
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Sparrows Point, Md. St. John’s Church 


) has done many things during the past year 


and a half. The Rev. Howard H. Ritter- 


/ pusch became pastor October 15, 1936. The 


first advance in the congregation’s life 
during this pastorate was assuming self- 
support after forty-five years of life as a 
mission. 

After Easter 1937 the church was re- 
paired and improvements made: these in- 
cluded painting the church, a new ceiling, 
oak chancel rail, a credence bracket, cedar- 
lined closets for the paraments and new 
vestments, altar paraments for the seasons 
of the church year, fair linen, brass offer- 
ing plates, alms bason, cross, brass candle- 
sticks and lighter, pulpit Bible, Common 
Service Books, a bulletin board for the 


lawn. 


On May 8, 1938, a baptismal font was 
consecrated, the gift of the pastor’s wife in 


memory of her mother. On May 22 a joy- 


ous people gathered in the church to sing 
praises and burn the mortgage which was 
eighteen years old. Dr. William A. Wade, 
Executive Secretary of the Board of Dea- 


~ coness Work of the U. L. C. A., brought 


the message. This was a fitting climax to 
) the series of advances made by the con- 
gregation. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Bertha Fricke 


Mrs. Bertha Fricke (nee Herrmann), widow 
H. W. Fricke, was born April 17, 
)1866, Nieder Kroenich, Pommern, Germany. 
‘She came to this country at the age of two 
years with her parents, who located at Wisner, 
Nebr. Here she grew to womanhood. She was 
confirmed in the Lutheran faith at the age of 
twelve years. She was united in holy wedlock 
with the Rev. H. W. Fricke, who was at that 
time pastor of the Lutheran church at Wisner. 
They moved from Wisner to Hooper, Nebr., a 
few years later where they were blessed with 
five children, two of whom preceded the father 
and mother in death. Her husband passed away 
Sunday, April 24, 1938. Mrs. Fricke passed away 


| after a short illness April 30, 1938, at the age 


of seventy-two years and seventeen days. She 
is survived by three children, one sister and 
fourteen grandchildren. E. C. Hansen. 


The Rev. H. W. Fricke 


Friends and relatives filled Emmanuel Lu- 
theran Church to pay final tribute to the Rev. 
H. W. Fricke, who served twenty years in this 
charge at Madison, Nebr. The services were in 
charge of the Rev. Carl Goede of Platte Center, 
Nebr., and burial was made in Crown Hill 
Cemetery, Madison. 

Pastor Fricke served his Lord for forty years 
in the ministry before he retired in 1927. Born 
in Hannover, Germany, November 19, 1850, he 
came to America in 1872. Before coming to this 
country he taught school for several years in 
his native country. In this country he first 
located in Cincinnati, Ohio. Later in Corning, 
' Me., he again taught school for several years. 
In 1878 he entered Carthage College at Carth- 


|) age, Ill, and was ordained an Evangelical Lu- 


- ago. 


Nebr. 


| panion. 


‘she was not to recover. 


stheran minister in 1881 at Waverly, Nebr. His 
rst charge was at Wisner, Nebr. Here he was 
united in holy wedlock with Miss Bertha Herr- 
mann. Later they moved to Hooper, Nebr., 
where five children were born to them, two of 
whom, Henry and William, died some years 
After leaving Hooper, Pastor Fricke was 
pastor of congregations at Ohiowa, Nebr., an! 
Home City, Kan., before coming to Madison 
He was the founder of five congrega- 
tions. E. C. Hansen. 


Mrs. Marie Grashorn Pett 


For the fourth time in recent months Mid- 
west pastors were called upon to minister at 
the grave of a brother minister’s life com- 
After thirty-eight years of arried 
life, which were also years of service in and 
ffor the church, Mrs. Marie Pett (born Gras- 
horn), suffered a paralytic stroke from which 
May 25, 1938, she 
passed away at their parsonage at Home City, 
‘Kan., reaching the age of sixty-one years. 

The departed was born April 24, 1877, at 
‘Reinbeck, Iowa, where she was also baptized 
into the Lutheran faith, attended the public 
schools, was confirmed, and spent her child- 
‘hood, later removing to Dubuque, Iowa. Here 
she was united in holy wedlock with the Rev. 
‘E. H. Pett of Enerlin, N. D.. August 2, 1899. 
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With him she labored in parishes in Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Nebraska, and Kansas. Eigii. 
children comprised the family circle, of whom 
the following, besides the widowed husband, 
survive to mourn the death of their mother: 


Mrs. Harry H. Rasmussen, Fremont, Nebr.; 
Prof. Gerard H. Pett, Platteville, Wis.; the Rev. 
Herbert H. Pett, Perry, Okla.; Mrs. Clarence 


M. Alexander, Wilber, Nebr.; and Mrs. Aksel 
C. Larsen, Lansing, Mich. Also surviving are a 
brother, Herman Grashorn, and a sister, Mrs. 
E. Smith, both of Dubuque, Iowa. 

Last rites were held from Pastor Pett’s Home 
City church, with interment in the family lot 
at Dubuque. Pastors William Harder and C. R. 
Goldenstein, both of nearby Hanover, Kan., 
were in charge of the services, assisted by the 
Rev. M. Alexander, son-in-law of the departed, 
of Wilber, Nebr.; the Rev. Lorin Wolff, Diller, 
Nebr., and the Rev. Wolfgang Goemmel, Lan- 
ham, Kan. 

The lines that were read over her remains 
may well be repeated here: 

“Servant of God, well done, 
Thy glorious warfare passed; 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
And thou art crowned at last.” 
M. Schroeder. 


SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Nova 
Scotia will hold its thirty-sixth annual conven- 
tion, June 24-26, in St Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
water, N. S., Canada, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker 
pastor. The convention will begin with The 
Service with Holy Communion June 24 at 10.50 
A. M. V. Monk, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The spring conference of the Missionary So- 
cieties of Somerset Conference of the Alleghany 
Synod will be held June 15 in Trinity Church, 
Somerset, Pa., I. Hess Wagner, D.D., pastor. 
Sessions at 10. 00 A. M., 1.30 P. M., and 7.30 
P. M. Mrs. L. F. Foltz, Pres. 


The twenty-second annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wartburg 
Synod will be held June 28-30, at Forest Park, 
Ill., William F. Buch, D.D., pastor. 

Mrs. W. W. Roth, Sec. 


GENEVA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Geneva Summer School, an interdenomi- 
national school for missionary education, will 
hold its twentieth session June 18-25. The rep- 
resentatives of the United Lutheran Church 
connected with this school are Mrs. J. A. Leas 
and Mrs. George P. Lottich, Chicago, IIll.; Mrs. 
J. I. Meck, Racine, Wis.; and Mrs. H. Schaeffer, 
Maywood, Ill. 

For information address Mrs. Paul H. Weze- 
man, 1177 S. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 


WINONA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Winona Summer School of Missions will 
be held at Winona Lake, Ind., June 18-24. 
Standard Leadership Training Classes using 
Credit Courses approved by the International 
Council of Religious Education are offered; also 
stimulating evening programs with missionaries 
from all over the world as leaders; two Bible 
courses. 

For general information write the Publicity 
Chairman, Mrs. William Eckert, 1612 S. 1lu. 
Ave., Maywood, Ill. For reservations at Beth- 
any Girls’ Camp, Mrs. J. Van de Roovaart, 203 
E. 113th St., Chicago, Ill. For Missions Home, 
Mrs. J. Sick, Winona Lake, Ind. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


De Freese, K., from 912 S. Osage St., 
Mo., to Sycamore and Division Ave., 
body, Kan. 

Hodel, Henry, from 707 28th St., W., Saskatoon, 
Sask., Canada, to 618 Walmer Road, Saska- 
toon, Sask., Canada. 

Huddle, D.D., John T., from 216 18th Ave., 
N. E., St. Petersburg, Fla., to 311 Carlisle St., 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

Johnson, Earl, from 1108 S. 30th St., Milwaukee, 


Sedalia, 
Pea- 


Wis., to 2809 Oakland Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Klahn, J. W., from 79 S. Highland Ave., 
Ossining, N. Y., to Box 6, Harmon-on-Hud- 
son, 


Plack, Carl R., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 721 Twelfth Ave., 
ington, W. Va. 

Rhode, H O., from Hooper, Nebr., to Box 215, 
Bloomfield, Nebr. 


from Hamma Divinity School, 
Hunt- 


Romeis, H. Paul, from 1673 Waterman St., San 
Bernardino, Calif., to 679 Seventh St., San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


Ross, Ivan, from 2445 Washington St., Paducah, 
Ky., to 314 S. 27th St., Paducah, Ky. 

Sell, Ralph, from Hankow, China, to 515 Cleve- 
land St., Allentown, Pa. 

Shelby, Robert Les Jr, from Box 74, Gastonia, 
N. C., to 38 Woodron St., Belmont, N. C. 

Weidt, W. C. J., from 30 13th Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
IN» YenitOcol Rich Ave., Mt. Vernon, Ne Xc 

Yount, Wade D., from R. F. D. 3, Hickory, 
N. C.. to R. F. D. 2, Box 64, Salisbury, N. C. 
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SINGLE DOUBLE 


1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 


Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


“PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


SS SSO 


CHURCH BULLETIN Complete with 780 Steel Letrers— An effect- 

Cialis Sey ive, economical way to build attendance and 

TEUECtA ca increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes, 


mitast H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 


WIL Last & 
UIFE TIME 


‘BuuE SERS SUD. 


STAINED: GAS S>CRARSSMEN 
FOR OVER 50 YEARS 

50-WEST-15:STREET-NEWYORK 
DRONZE TABLETS 

INQUIRIES -INVITED ~NO: OBLIGATION 


G@stublished +1057 


Ohe J. and Re. Teaimb Stuns 


home -Ofvice-and- DJ. 


Oenaflp, N 


Stained-xnd-Leaded- one in-the 
best- traditions -of- Christian: Art 
Mosaics +Intevior- Devovation + Murals 


: at KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 De 
Kalb Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RGEISSLER.INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR: 10 th ST. NEW YORK 


Church Eurnishin 
EST. 


Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 


y “Furnishingsand Supplies- 
" CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


"The CE.WARD Co. Hawl andor: 


ot 
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Books for Vacation Reading 


FLIEDNER THE FAITHFUL 
By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 
The story of the restoration of the female diaconate in our era told against the backgroun 
work of a thoroughly consecrated personality. ‘ 


GOING TO COLLEGE 
By THE STAFF OF THE LUTHERAN BOARD OF EDUCATION 


A survey of the problems faced by students in college life from the point of view of a Christian philos- 
ophy of life. ' Cloth. 50 cents. 


d of the life and 
Cloth. 50 cents. 


KATHERINE LUTHER OF THE WITTENBERG PARSONAGE 
By CLARA LOUISE DENTLER 
Here is an unusual portraiture of the wife of Luther and a charming account of Luther’s home life. 
Taking the role of a regular correspondent and welcome visitor in that home, the author gives an account 
vibrant with human interest. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.00. 


PATHS IN THE WILDERNESS 
By REV. C. E. SPARKS 
In this delightful story, with historical characters and facts and distinctive church principles woven into 


a web of sustaining fiction, there are told the experiences of Lutheran pioneers in Georgia and the found- 


ing of one of our early Lutheran settlements. Old and young will find this a most readable story of pioneer 
Price, $1.25. 


days. : 


THAT MAN DONALEITIS 
By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


This story is a striking and entertaining portrayal of the splendid work that is being accomplished by 
Protestant Christianity and American democracy in transforming into worth-while citizens the multitude 
of aliens who come to our country. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


KATHARINE VON BORA 
By ARMIN STEIN 
A translation by E. A. Endlich of a charming account of Luther’s domestic life and the part played by 
his noble wife. Cloth. $1.00. 


AN EAGLE OF THE WILDERNESS 
By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


This narrative sketch of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is no ordinary biography, but a weaving together 
in story form of such significant and revealing events in his life as are needed to make possible a close and 
sympathetic acquaintance with one whom Lutherans, old and young, should know. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


MARTIN OF MANSFELD 
By MARGARET R. SEEBACH 


Thanks to the children’s author we have a simple, accurate, appealing life of Luther for children. Place 
this book in the hands of your boys and girls of 9 to 14. They will read it eagerly and will have a good | 
knowledge of Luther and his work. Price, $1.00. | 


UNDER TWO CAPTAINS 
By W. A. SADTLER, Ph.D., D.D. | 


The stirring experiences of a converted Polish Jew, first as a valiant soldier under Napoleon in the Old World and then as a 
refugee to, and finally a soldier of Christ in the capacity of a Lutheran missionary in the New World, are related as fiction, 
though the character and most of the facts are historical. Cloth. $1.25. 


THE MYSTERY OF JORDAN GREEN 3d He 
By MARGARET R. SEEBACH Pe (2 A d bh 

An intriguing story revolving in large part about the affairs of the twin sons of a minister in straitened fecon Han : 
circumstances. A work of fiction that will have an elevating effect and a strong appeal for all ages. A Alecy of caer ae i 
Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. Emma Gerberding Lippard Hi I 


SECOND HAND 
By EMMA GERBERDING LIPPARD 


A novel of equal interest both as an entertaining account of changing attitudes and a delightful ro- 
mance, and a vivid and authentic portrayal of the life of the missionary and of mission work in Japan. 
Cloth. 175 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE q 
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